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A EXPERIENCE o> 
” PYREX LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


Watch the experienced laboratory worker. Where a choice is 
offered, he instinctively turns to Pyrex brand Glassware. Why? 
Because time has proved Pyrex Ware to be the all-around ware 
for all-around laboratory use. 

Fabricated from Pyrex brand Chemical Glass No. 774, this 
time-tested glassware is the Balanced Glassware. Its three 
essential properties —heat resistance, chemical stability and 
mechanical strength—are balanced for maximum usefulness. 
No one property has been enhanced at the sacrifice of another. 
All are combined to offer the greatest possible all-around 
service. Furthermore, these balanced properties make Pyrex 
Glassware the most economical for year-in and year-out use. 
Pyrex Glassware costs less, because it lasts longer. . . In these 
wartime days the wisdom of standardizing on Pyrex Glassware 
for your laboratory use is more evident than ever. Plan with 





your laboratory dealer now to standardize on Pyrex Glassware. 


.. @ choice based on Experience <<4 


ue® 
See our Exhibit, Booths Nos. 113 and 114, = 


National Chemical Exposition, Chicago 
Coliseum, November 15th to 19th, 1914 
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Photograph courtesy Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


TODAY’S MIRACLES IN GLASS... 
yesterday’s laboratory triumph! 


Tighter and tighter became the pinch on metals, as war production leaped to 
new highs... 

Industry, looking for a substitute, turned to glass. 

Fortunately, the experiments of research chemists in the glass industry had 
resulted in finer glass, stronger glass, lighter glass. Glass with greater com- 
pressive strength, tensile strength, resistance to heat and surface abrasion, and 
with changed characteristics of specific gravity and stability. 

Now—because cf chemical research—there are not only 
improved tempered glass and laminated glass for tanks, 
trucks and planes—but glass for axles, bearings, springs, 
piping, insulation. Countless new miracles in glass! 
Wherever glass is manufactured, there you will also find 
Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals, used by chemists for 
accurate tools of measurement. These chemicals, chosen 
by the nation’s foremost chemists, are stocked by the 
leading laboratory supply houses of the country. 
And here’s the reason—they are dependable and bear the 
actual analysis on the label, a great time-saver in obtain- 
ing accurate results. 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Branch Offices: . . New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 


Purity defined — not to 
maximum limits 
but fo the decimal by ac 


ae baker's Analyzed” 
Saliva: C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 


BAKER’S ANALYZED C.P, CHEMICALS ARE SOLD BY THESE REPRESENTATIVE LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSES 
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HIGH SPEED —HIGH VACUUM 








CAT. No. 93235 


DP-Four-Compartment, Three-Jet Glass Diffusion 
Pump — Attains pressures less than 5x10-° — Speed of 
pumping at 10* mm, 30 liters per second. A Cenco- 
Hyvac or Cenco-Pressovac Pump is an ideal backing unit. 
Constructed entirely from “Pyrex” brand glass, No. 93235 
Diffusion Pump contains three jets, catchment lobes and 
four fractionating boiling compartments which greatly 
improve the speed and vacuum obtained. Side tubes are 
placed to drain the uppermost lobe and for the connec- 
tion of a gage for measuring the forepressure. Each of 
the boiling compartments contains heating coils with 
sealed-in terminals. These are proportioned for proper 
heating, when connected in series. Current requirements, 
1.5 to 2.4 amperes ach $180.00 | 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS GN LABORATORY APPARATUS 


NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO  8BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


a ——————— SS 
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NEW EFFECTIVE LUBRICANT 


. 


@ A Dow Corning silicone lubri- 
cant especially made for the pur- 
pose of lubricating glass and ce- 
ramic stopcocks. The low vapor 
pressure (less than 25 mm. of mer- 
cury at 250° C.) enables it to re- 
main soft and effective much 
longer than grease containing vol- 
atile oils. Stopcock grease has a 
vaseline-like consistency at all tem- 
peratures between -40° F. and 
400° F.; is inert and not affected 
by most chemicals, insoluble in 
water. Only a small amount is re- 
quired for effective lubrication. 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Penetrometer................ -280-300 (A.S.T.M. D-217-38T) 
IE Bi acccrererecccmennevninieveninmnseel Over 600° F. 
Sst nisi ctacivaisadex~sieivcinddapeibciediidiapiiamitaaiebinintainiainieaaa Light blue 


Available in 2 oz. and 8 oz. lead tubes. 
Sargent catalog No. $-77323 





























Size of QUANTITY PURCHASED 
Tube 1 Tube 12 Tubes | 144 Tubes 
2 oz. $1.25 $1.12 $1.00 
8 oz. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 








E. H. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, IL 


Michigan Division: 1959 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always ~ 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines— 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
bone of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities of catalysis 


World famous chemists were brought to Universal 
and under their leadership a broad research program 
in catalysis was begun 


The results are all-important 


U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 
peace time and which are now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under 
license from Universal 


It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
leum research did not rest on its oars 


And it’s still going on 





Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill, U.S.A. 


Care for Your Car for Your Country 


vor Petroleum Process Pioneers 
b For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleum Technology 
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@ REQUIRES NO WINDING; 
merely set pointer for interval 
desired. 


@ SINGLE TAP CHIME; rings 
once and is quiet. 


@ DIAL GRADUATED IN MIN- 
UTES; fractions are easy to 
estimate. 


@ FIVE MODELS TO CHOOSE 


FROM; up to | hour capacity. 








Just Off the Press! 
CATALOGUE +44, PART I 
Write Today for Your Copy 











wp fo Use 


Here's an efficient timer that the 
QUIET laboratory will appreciate 
—no insistent, distracting, alarm 
clock clamor. 

9351/1 30-minute range $3.25 
9351/2 60-minute range 3.55 


“MARK TIME” Portable Switch 


For turning electric current off 
after a desired interval. Dial grad- 
uated in minutes from 0 to 15, 30 
or 60. For 110 volt, 60 cycle A.C. 
current. 10 amperes capacity. 

9351/3 15-minute range $6.55 
9351/4 30-minute range 5.45 
9351/5 60-minute range 6.55 


SCHAAR &« COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON STREET 


Salle \clome aa felt 
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STORMER VISCOSIMETER ‘| 


WITH ACCESSORIES FOR PAINT TESTING 

VISCOSIMETER, STORMER, 
Paint Testing Outfit, With 
submerged paddle type rotor. 
As suggested and used by 
Krebs Pigment and Color 
Corporation for testing paint 
consistency, and proposed by 
the A.S.T.M, for method D 
562-42 T for determining 
the consistency of exterior 
house paints and enamel type 
paints. 

A standard one-pint can is 
used as the container and is 
supported on a metal plate 
inserted in the movable shelf. 
Slotted weights are provided 
in place of the usual weight 
box as they are more con- 
venient for use with ma- 
terials of high viscosity. | 

The submerged paddle type 
of rotor replaces the former 
fork type as its use has been 
found to permit more repro- 
ducible readings, and results 
comparable with those using 


























7649-H. 


the fork type rotor are possible also in paints of little or no false body. See 

R. H. Sawyer, “Development of a Consistency Test,” ASTM Bulletin No. 102 

(January, 1940), p. 18; and J. A. Geddes and D. H. Dawson, “Calculation of 

Viscosity from Stormer Viscometer Data,” Industrial and Engineering Chem- 

istry, Ind. Ed., Vol. 34, No. 2 (February, 1942), p. 163. 

7469-H. Viscosimeter, Stormer, Paint Testing Outfit, as above described, with 
submerged paddle type rotor, thermometer, plate to hold the can of 
paint, and set of slotted weights 25 grams to 1 kilo, complete in case, 
with Krebs consistency chart 113.50 | 

7649-K. Ditto, but calibrated by the Krebs standard method to give readings 
which will duplicate those obtained with other similarly standardized 
instruments 121.00 

Copy of pamphlet EE-96 giving detailed description of the Stormer Viscosimeter with 

various accessories, for determining the viscosity of a wide variety of materials, 
sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia | 
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YOU CAN HAVE THE BEST 


EQUIPPED LABORATORIES 
at NO EXTRA COST By Using 
Kewaunee’s “Cut-Cost Plan” 


© Kewaunee has applied to the production of Laboratory 
Furniture the same efficient designing and manufactur- 
ing principles which so greatly reduced the cost of fine 
Motor Cars. We call it the “Cut-Cost Plan of Unit 
Assembly.” Investigate the advantages it offers 
whether your Laboratory requires a few pieces or 
carloads. In addition to outstanding values, you will 
be equally pleased with the smart streamlined appear- 
ance so noticeable in Kewaunee Equipped Laboratories. 
Write:- 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Keunwmiced tj Ug Ce: 
EXPERTS. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





@ Movable Unit Sci- 
entific Lab oratory Fur- 


Institute. Makes possi- 
ble altering of require- 
ments im one or a series 

laboratories, with 
the minimum of diffi- 
culty and _ interruption 
of laboratory work. 
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BOUT PRODUCT IMPROYs 


with LANOLIY —_ 














ALK about Lanolin to the average drug store customer, 
and what’s the reaction? SPLENDID!! 


While most folks believe Lanolin adds something to a prod- 
uct, our researchers can prove that the use of Nimco Brand 
Lanolin will result in a better product . . . a product with a 
talking point . . . with extra sales appeal. 


If you haven’t studied the potent possibilities of product 
improvement available through the use of Nimco Brand 
Lanolin, this is the time to begin your experiments. 


The facilities and the know-how that 
have made Malmstrom ‘America’s 
Largest Supplier of Lanolin and De- 
gras’ are available to you together with 
samples, should you prefer to conduct 
your own tests. 


N. I. MALMSTROM: CO. 


America’s { LANOLIN « Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U.S.P.* Absorption Base * Technical 


Largest 
Suppliers of DEGRAS « Neutral and Common * Wool Greases 


147 LOMBARDY STREET *© BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 























These are photographs of our new analytical and control 
laboratories where “we read water.” 


received daily are given careful and complete analyses under 


Scores of water samples 


the most modern methods of determinations by graduate chem- 
Our application of Chrom Glucosates to scale and corro- 
sion control in cooling systems, boiler and water systems has 


ists. 


brought such a response that it has necessitated these larger 
analytical laboratory facilities. Take advantage of these com- 
pletely equipped laboratories and our highly trained staff to 
find the answer to your problems in scale, corrosion and algae 
Write today for our booklets or let a Haering Field Engineer 
call and study your problems without obligation. 
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“WE READ WATER” 





te 
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. Balance and 


Where samples are re 

ceived, assigned num- 
bers and recorded 

East bank of laboratory 

walls at analytical and 
t atory 

{ the pply 

r wine a 

the stock of 

basic chemicals required 


m making up testing re- 
agents. 


Microscope 
om. 

Where H-O-H Test Kits 
are assembled and sent 
to clients 





D.W. HAERING & CO. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Colorimetric Analysis is 
SIMPLE — RAPID — ACCURATE 
with the new AC Model 


FISHER ELECTROPHOTOMETER 








Standard Key Instrument for Colorimetric Analysis 


The Fisher AC Model Electrophoto- 
meter permits colorimetric analyses to be 
made accurately, quickly and simply 
wherever the color of the solution varies 
in a definite manner with the concentra- 
tion of a constituent. It has unique, valu- 
able features which now enable the labor- 
atorian to employ this rapid method for 
control or research work. 


The Electrophotometer is an improved 
instrument that operates from any 110 
volt, 50-60 cycle line. With it, the user 
can detect very slight color intensity dif- 
ferences because the photoelectric system 
employed is considerably more sensitive 
than the human eye. The Electrophoto- 
meter is extremely simple to operate; 
there are no complicated manipulations 
and each determination requires less than 


a minute. Once a calibration is made, 
subsequent analyses can be conducted as 
rapidly as the simple operations can be 
performed. 


The AC Model Electrophotometer obvi- 
ates the need for a storage battery since 
it employs two photocells to compensate 
for line voltage fluctuations. It is easily 
standardized and readings can be made in 
a few seconds. Inexpensive absorption 
cells are employed. 


All essential parts needed to conduct an 
analysis are furnished with the instru- 
ment, including the built-in galvano- 
meter, set of three standard filters and 
three 23-ml. Absorption Cells. Typical 
procedures and step-by-step directions 
are also supplied. 


Fisher AC Model Pypvepnatomaten, Complete, for use with 110-115 volts, 


_- gj | \ eee 


...§150.00 





For Larger Volumes 
For analyzing pale solutions, two Rec- 
tangular Absorption Cells at $4.25 each 
and a Rectangular Cell Adapter at $3.25 
are required. These cells provide a solu- 
tion path of 50 mm. They are made in 
Fisher’s shops. 


For Small Volumes 
Samples as small as 3 ml. can be ana- 
lyzed by using the Micro Attachment 
Assembly costing $10.00. It includes two 
Micro Cells, a Micro Cell Adapter and a 
supplementary lens. It is quickly attached 
or removed 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. 


£3 EIMER ann AMEND 


Greenwich and Morton Streets 
New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 








PATENT LICENSES 
IN THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 


26 Journal Square . Jersey City, N. J. 
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It Can Be Done 


R. B. Harper 


Vice President, The Peoples’ Gas, Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois 
9 9g 





The 


those presented at the dinner 


following papers are 
given by the Chicago Chapter of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS on October sixth, in 
Robert Brinton Har- 


honor of 


per. 











\ ped of us are interested in our 
A 


about our lot in life and feel that as 


futures. Some of us complain 
chemists we do not get the recogni- 


tion, compensation and position to 
which we are entitled. 

Most of us, at one time or another, 
ask ourselves such questions as, “Can 
“Can 


business successfully?” “Can 


I conduct 
I 


advance in the corporation in which I 


I succeed in life?” 


my) 


work?” “Can I become an outstand- 
ing chemist ?” As an aid to the answer- 
ing of such questions in the affirma- 
tive, we have dedicated such an or- 
ganization as ours—THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHeEMisTs, INC. We 
expect our institute (and I now quote 
from the frontispiece of the October, 
1940, issue of our publication, THE 
Cuemist): “To give chemists pro- 
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fessional solidarity. To put the pro- 
fession back of a definite code of ethics. 
To insist on adequate training and ex- 
perience qualifications. To educate 
the public to an understanding of 
what a chemist is. To protect the 
public and the profession by fighting 
To 


status of chemists.” 


quackery. raise the economic 

We must realize at the outset that 
our discussion leads us into the vast 
field of 
many respects, is unlike the field of 
Human relations 


human relations which, in 
chemical relations. 
and reactions are not nearly so sub- 
ject to scientific analysis, prediction 
and control as are those of chemistry. 
However complex, unpredictable and 
uncontrollable human relationships 
may be, they are far more important 
than our knowledge of chemistry and 
skill in its techniques in determining 
our futures as chemists. It may sound 
like heresy for me to say this, but I 
am convinced that it is fundamentally 


true. 


Studies made concerning the factors 
contributing to the success of engi- 
neers and professional groups have 
repeatedly disclosed the great impor- 
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tance of the human qualities. These 
have substantiated and fortified my 
own conclusions derived from observa- 
tions over a long period of years. 
Success for chemists is probably 
only about fifteen per cent due to our 
knowledge of chemistry and to our 
skill in its techniques, and approxi- 
mately eighty-five per cent to our gen- 
eral qualifications of character, judg- 
ment, efficiency and understanding. 
Do we this? 


wonder. 


realize I sometimes 

We so devote our lives to the study 
and practice of chemistry that too of- 
ten we sorely neglect vital phases of 
good human relationships. When we, 
as chemists fail, we generally fail be- 
cause of such neglect. 

What is Success? 

Now what is this thing called suc- 
cess? What is success for the chem- 
ist? The dictionary defines success as 
“ta favorable or prosperous termination 
of anything attempted.”” Some people 
measure success in terms of dollars or 
worldly goods. Others measure it in 
terms of professional standing and 
public esteem. Still others feel it lies 
in the attainment of quiet, happy, and 
useful lives. 

A few believe they have acquired 
it when they have achieved great pow- 
er. So we find that success does not 
mean exactly the same thing to every 
individual. Nevertheless every form 
of success has a common bond in being 
with human 


involved relationships. 


Therefore, in human relationships we 
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should expect to find the answers to 
some of our questions. 

Let us first briefly consider human 
For thou- 
sands upon thousands of years human 


relationships historically. 


beings have been trying to get along 
with each other. Some progress has 
been made. We call this “civiliza- 
tion.”” The lessons learned by one gen- 
eration are sometimes too soon forgot- 
ten or never learned by the following 
generation. Advancements attained in 
human culture are trampled upon by 
the ignorant and uncultured. 

Many centuries of experience have 
argued against the taking of human 
life 
friendliness and cooperation between 


and property and in favor of 
human beings in the eternal struggle 
for the advancement and happiness of 
mankind. But, as individuals and na- 
tions, we too often still resort to tac- 
tics worse than those of beasts of the 
jungle in settling our differences. 
Therefore, it is safe to say, the world 
of human beings as a whole, is still 
only partially civilized. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect the 
world of humans ever to become so 
developed intellectually as to control 
its actions with common sense and 
not to be swayed by the baser emotions 
of anger, avarice, envy, hate, rage, 
and selfishness. In any event, we must 
consider the world of men and women 
as we find it today. What do we 
find ? 


Just now we find strong destructive 
currents of discontent, class hatred, 
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and abuse of power. We find individ- 
ualism being swamped in a mass of 
paternalistic control. We find large 
and 
corporations being condemned by the 
We 
find pressure groups mainly concerned 
the 


useful cooperative groups and 


demagogue and his followers. 
with blind furtherance of their 
own selfish interests to the detriment 
of others and ultimately of themselves. 
We find governments becoming the 
masters and not the servants of their 
peoples. After thousands of years, we 
find the human race jeopardizing its 
governmental, industrial, and social 
life. 

The play of contrasting forces be- 
wilders us. Yet out of the chaotic 
display, we can still carry on and dis- 
cern the operation of those better 
human relationships upon which our 
advancements have always rested. 

It would seem logical to assume 
that products of 


the time-tested 


human experience must ultimately 


survive. Hence, we would do well 
still to cultivate those characteristics 
which are approved but not always 
followed by the world in which we 
move. We must become balanced in- 
dividuals and groups in order to suc- 
ceed. We cannot expect to be extrem- 
ist and get ahead. If we must become 
extremists let us do so in those fields 
of human relationships which cause 
least disapproval by our fellow-men. 

In olden times, the scientist was 
often considered as extremist by his 


fellow-man and paid for it with his 
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life. Today, conditions are somewhat 
better, so we can buck the rapids of 
human emotion and belief to a con- 


siderable extent. 


Adjustment Necessary for 
Success 

Effective effort toward the goal of 
success must be directed with due re- 
gard to the variable circumstances in 
each case. Success is dependent upon 
continual adjustment to established 
standards of value. The responsibility 
for wise choice of action rests upon 
Do not blame the oth- 
the 
individual 


the individual. 
er fellow if you make 
After all, 


paints his own picture and if his asso- 


wrong 
choice. each 
ciates and the public do not like it, he 
has no one to blame but himself. 

Let us first be like the old lady who 
asked the zoo attendant, “My good 


man! What kind of an animal is 
this?” The attendant replied, “Ma- 
dam! That is the largest hippopo- 


tamus in captivity.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “But would 
you mind telling me whether this hip- 
popotamus is a male or female?” 

“Not at all, My good lady!” the 
attendant replied, and then somewhat 
hesitatingly added, “But what differ- 
ence does it make?” 

The old lady, somewhat startled at 
the nature of the inquiry, reflected a 
bit and said, “My good man! Gen- 
erally speaking, I don’t suppose that 
it does make any real difference, ex- 
cept to another hippopotamus!” 


We should be like this old lady and 
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have her deep interest in all things and 
at the same time be as philosophical in 
the realization that groups of human 
beings of like mind are often too con- 
fined in their interests. Like the hip- 
popotamus, they are primarily and, too 
often, interested only in others of their 
own kind. 

We often find the chemist making 
comparisons of the standing of his pro- 
fession with some other professional 
group such as that of lawyers or of 
doctors. Often he does this in the 
conviction that the legal and medical 
professions, to say nothing of the 
clergy, far outshine him in the public 
eye and in the ability to obtain large 
monetary reward for their services. 

As the lawyer would say—‘Let us 
examine the record.’’ Consider, if you 
will, the professions of doctor, lawyer, 
chemical engineer and chemist. In the 
order named, the first profession prac- 
tices in a field very close to human 
beings. Since self-preservation is said 
to be the first law of life, it is only 
that the 
stands high in the esteem of his clients 


natural successful doctor 
and the public in general. The doctor 
is concerned with the health and ac- 
tivities of his patients. Hence he is 
concerned almost wholly with human 
problems and relationships. 

Like the doctor, the successful law- 
yer also is concerned in his daily prac- 
tice largely with relationships between 
human beings and hence, also com- 
mands much respect from his clients 


and the public. 
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The Chemist Should Humanize 
his Activities 

On the other hand, the chemist too 

often is primarily concerned with Nat- 

ure’s vast store of chemical elements 


and compounds. He concerns himself 


with chemical relationships. He ar- 
ranges marriages between the ele- 
ments. He delights in joining one of 


the light-headed atoms of the “hydro- 
gen” clan to a member of that highly 
scented chorus known as “halogens”’ 
and sending them on their acidulous 
career to take the hide off of old man 
iron. 

He also takes delight in divorcing 
well-established and satisfied combina- 
He 
introduces “ethyl” promiscuously here 
and there. the 
which hydrogen, 


tions of the chemical elements. 


He loses himself in 
antics “hilarious” 
“polygamous” carbon, “greedy” oxy- 
gen and their multiplicity of combina- 


He 


and 


tions can perform. deals with 


chemical _ radicals with those 
spark plugs of the ch-mical world 
known as “‘catalysts.”” In short, there 
are so many interests and poss‘bilities 
in the field of chemistry, that chemists 
may well be pardoned for their con- 
centration on matters ch-mical rather 
than on human relationships. 

Yet they must remember that if an 
explorer goes too far afield and loses 
contact with the everyday world, the 
world loses contact with him and 
knows little of his whereabouts or dis- 
coveries. Only he and his associates 


know clearly what is going on—what 
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has been accomplished. 

It is this preoccupation of chemists 
with “molecules” rather than with 
“men” which may appear to place 
them at a disadvantage with the mem- 
bers of other professions in the pub- 
lic eye and esteem. 

In this connection, I am reminded 
of a colored motion picture film call- 
ed, “Men, Machines and Molecules,” 
which we developed to depict the ac- 
tivities of our research and testing 
departments. You will note this title 
puts the word, “Men,” in first place. 
This is as I feel it should be, for the 
importance of their effects upon suc- 
cessful lives, is very much in accord- 
ance with that order. 

Each analysis indicates then that 
more attention by the chemist and 
engineer to these factors in life which 
are generally concerned with human 
relationships can do much to raise 
these professions in the public esteem. 
My own observations lead to this 
conviction. 

Examples of Failure or Success 

I propose to cite you some actual 
examples of failures and successes, ac- 
cording to various methods of meas- 
urement. These indicate both pitfalls 
and advantages in the climb to wealth, 
prominence, happiness or power, and 
various combinations thereof. 

Let us start with the young man or 
woman who has just been graduated 
from an educational institution, to be- 
The graduate 
may have much knowledge but little 


gin earning a living. 
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wisdom and, in the bargain, be blind 
to the distinction between the two. 

Much too often I have found grad- 
uates who, having acquired an excep- 
tionally good chemical education, seem 
to be thoroughly satisfied with them- 
selves. Such persons practically cease 
to add to their education after getting 
into business. They stagnate. They 
do not realize that they are merely at 
the beginning and not at the end of 
store of practical 
knowledge. They do not realize that 
their education is but a guide book to 
help them discover the pathways lead- 
ing to the summit of the mountain 
called Success. 

Some of these “self-satisfied saps” 


their ultimate 


acquire a supercilious attitude toward 
their fellow These they 
insult and irritate. They, themselves, 
How much better off 
they would be if they would only 


workmen. 
are the losers. 


know the advantages to be gained by 
becoming fraternal with the men who 
have not had the same benefits educa- 
tionally. Tolerance is a virtue which 
some know not. 

As an example of the value of the 
democratic attitude on the part of 
young chemical engineers, I have in 
mind an involved case which was solv- 
ed by that very attitude. 

Years ago a new plant was built 
and after it had been operated for 
a time, the superintendent wrote up 
the operating results. They were so 
unusual that engineers and executives 
of other companies in the industry 
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were tremendously intrigued. Dozens 
of them journeyed to the city where 
the new plant was situated. They vis- 
ited the plant, gazed at the equip- 
ment and operations and inspected the 
results, but saw nothing upon which 
to base any doubt that the startling 
published results were being obtained 
in practice. 

However, executive (I shall 
call him John Doe) who contemplat- 
ed the construction of a similar plant 
Before 


going ahead he wanted to be convinc- 


one 


in his city was not so sure. 


ed that the process and equipment 
were all they were claimed to be. So 
he arranged with the management of 
the new plant to permit a group of 
outside test engineers to make a care- 
ful operating check-up and for a 
young engineer we shall call Smith 
to act as official observer for Doe’s 
company. 

For six weeks the operating check- 
up was conducted and Smith observed 
the tests and studied the data. Smith 
found that in his studies of the data, 
there were glaring discrepancies be- 
tween the formerly published and 
current test results which could not 
be reconciled. It occurred to him 
that the cause of these discrepancies 
might be in certain equipment and 
test methods formerly employed, but 
unfortunately it seemed impossible to 
check these details at this late date. 

He had, however, become friendly 
with an employe currently engaged in 
labor on tar During 


hand pumps. 
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lunch period conversations, he discov- 
ered that this plant employe had pre- 
viously been the operator of certain 
test equipment and had unwittingly 
conducted the published tests in an in- 
accurate manner. No one had discov- 
ered this fact before and when the au- 
thor of the paper ascertained that the 
data for his surprising article had 
been in gross error, he was, of course 
a crest-fallen man. However, those 
who discovered the fact respected his 
courtesy in permitting the plant op- 


erations to be checked by an outside 


group and therefore did not reveal 
publicly the error which had been 


found. 


The main point of this story is that 
truth is often to be obtained where 
Had the 


been a 


you least expect to find it. 


young engineer, Smith, not 
tolerant and democratic college man 
with as real an interest in the men in 
dirty overalls as in the white collared 
manager, the real facts about the new 
plant and its true operating results 


might not have been disclosed so soon. 


Had the young chemical engineer 
been one of the supercilious saps I 
have mentioned, another great mistake 
might have been made—a costly plant 
might have been built which could 
never have measured up to the un- 
usual operating results which had pre- 


viously been published. 


Too often also, we find young grad- 


uates with excellent educations in 


their professional fields, but with a 
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horrible lack of that most useful char- 
acteristic known as tact. 

I recall a young engineer whom | 
shall call 


in chemical engineering and skillful 


Brown. He was engaged 


in its techniques. His tact, however, 
was conspicuous by its absence. 

One day he was put in charge of a 
job requiring the placement of a large 
gas engine which involved both good 
carpentry and pipe-fitting. An excel- 
lent German carpenter, famed for his 
ability as a cabinet-maker, and an ex- 
ceptional Irish pipe-fitter were secur- 
ed. 


Brown's supervision and the work was 


These men were put under 


started. 

The next day at lunch-time, I over- 
heard the carpenter talking to the 
pipe-fitter about Brown. Evidently, 
neither man liked Brown. The con- 
versation was about as follows: 

Carpenter: “Who is dot nutty fal- 
lah?” 

Pipe-Fitter: “Begorrah! Don’t yuh 
know who he is? Why! Heez wan of 
dose great chimists. He gradwaited 
frum Stibbins Hardward and tuck a 
pus-grad-wait corse at Sears Roe- 
buck’s!”’ 

The derisive character of their con- 
versation impelled me to inquire as to 
the cause of it. I soon found out that 
Brown had attempted to show the 
German carpenter, who took well- 
warranted pride in his workmanship, 
to manipulate his saw. 


just how 


Brown also had deemed it necessary 


to instruct the Irish pipe-fitter how to 


use his Stillson wrench upon the pipe 
and pipe-fittings. 

You may be interested to know that 
Brown, despite the fact he was tried 
out in various positions and duties, 
He 


learned how to get along with his fel- 


could never make good. never 


low-workers. His tactlessness in all 
human relationships was so pronounc- 
ed, I finally had to discharge him. 

Then we find the young graduate 
chemist or chemical engineer who is 
excellently versed in matters chemical, 
but who allows himself to become so 
steeped in the study and practice of 
juggling chemical atoms and mole- 
cules, that he loses his perspective. 
He is unable to translate the results 
of his chemical work into language 
intelligible to the laymen who must 
make practical use of such results. 

To illustrate, I recall a case of this 
kind in which a young chemical en- 
gineer was given a sample of white 
lead paste to analyze for the com- 
pany’s purchasing agent. As was the 
practice, he not only made the chem- 
ical analysis, but also prepared a let- 
ter reporting his findings. When his 
proposed report was submitted to the 
superintendent of the laboratory for 
approval, here is what the superin- 
tendent read: 

“Mr. Blank, Purchasing Agent. 

Dear Sir:— 

Sample of white lead paste No. 
4364 from Blankety Blank Co. analy- 
ses as follows:” 


There followed a tabulation of the 
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chemical formula of each constituent 
and the percentage found. The letter 
then closed with the usual “Yours 
truly,”"—nothing more. When the 
superintendent this graduate 
chemical engineer if he thought the 
letter report was of any use to the 


asked 


purchasing agent, the young man was 
offended and insisted his analytical 
determinations had been checked to 
the second decimal place. 

He entirely lost sight of the point 
of the superintendent’s question. The 
superintendent then proceeded to ex- 
plain to the young man how a letter 
of that sort was about as useful to 
an average purchasing agent as the 
hieroglyphics on a piece of Egyptian 
papyrus. 

If the chemical engineer had men- 
tally pictured himself as the purchas- 
ing agent, unfamiliar with chemical 
terms, he would have expressed and 
interpreted his results in plain lan- 
guage which would have made them 
understandable and serviceable. 

There are a few chemists like that, 
who never seem to realize nor do they 
seek to learn what their work is in- 
tended to accomplish. 


Then we have the case of a highly 
educated engineer who is graduated 
with honors from one of the foremost 
technical institutions in this country. 
He also has those finer characteristics 
and qualifications which are so nec- 
essary for success. Yet he is afflicted 
with envy and handicapped with a 
himself with 


tendency to concern 
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odious comparisons of his own prog- 
He 


gives vent to what he considers unfair 


ress with that of his associates. 


treatment by his superintendent, thus 
undermining the morale of his asso- 
ciates and causing discontent. 

I remember one of these. He was 
an engineer with both good education 
and experience. He had every reason 
to expect success for he was well qual- 
ified to achieve it but for one bad 
fault. 
others were doing caused his own per- 


His incessant attention to what 


formance to decline measurably in 
comparison with that of his associates. 
He blamed failure on nearly everyone 
else, and most of all, on his superin- 
tendent. He expressed his unwarrant- 
ed attitude by becoming a 
the-grass” type of employe. He struck 


‘ 


‘snake-in- 


at the organization he worked in by 
surreptitiously spreading tales poison- 
ous to morale and causing discontent. 
It is a matter of record that when his 
insidious actions were discovered, he 
was discharged. 

The famous football coach, Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, knew only too well the 
value of concentrating full attention 
on the fair attainment of objectives in 
athletics or in business. I well remem- 
ber when he lined up about fifty of us 
at one end of a football field and told 
us to sprint to the other end with all 
the concentrated effort we could put 
into it. 

Afterwards Stagg called the fifty 
of us around him and said, “Some of 
you men were altogether too interest- 
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ed in what the other fellows were do- 
ing to ever win a race yourself. I 
think it is as true in business as it is 
in athletics, that when you have a 
special job to do, concentrate on it. 
Now you men line up again and run 
the 110 yards without throwing your- 
selves off stride by looking around to 
see how the other fellows are doing.” 

That is pretty good advice for any- 
one. And so I might go on and on 
reciting examples of the failure of 
young chemists and engineers to 
achieve even a reasonable measure of 
success, due to some one or two strik- 
ing deficiencies with respect to human 
relations. 

So much for “pitfalls” and the fail- 
ures of some chemists and engineers. 
We may with the 
thought that had they recognized the 
relationships 


dismiss them 


importance of human 
and strengthened their weak charac- 
teristics in this respect, different sto- 
ries of success might be told about 
them. 

Let us look at the positive and 
brighter side of the picture. Consider 
those young graduates, chemists and 
engineers, who are engaged by a com- 
pany that believes in advancing the 
worthy ones ultimately into important 
positions. At one time, I was superin- 
tendent of a laboratory which had a 
definite program for carrying out such 
a policy. My boss would call at the 
laboratory once in awhile and in his 
delicious Southern drawl say to me, 
“‘Hah-pur, 


have yah enny throne- 
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shakurs on the roll this mornin’?” 
Fortunately I could usually reply in 
the affirmative whenever I had ten or 
more new men on the payroll, for the 
ratio of usually 
was of the order of one for every ten 
men employed. 


“throne-shakers”’ 


I can recite to you many illustra- 
tions of successes subsequently achiev- 
ed by these “throne-shakers.” I have 
in mind several who are now the pres- 
idents of large corporations. Others 
have not only reached high positions 
in the management of various com- 
panies, but in some cases have made 
independent successes as consultants 
or as operators of their own busi- 
nesses. 


Most of these men realized from 
the start that pleasant treatment of 
others costs little, but pays great divi- 
dends. 


Without making an_ individual 
analysis of the factors which probably 
made success possible in each of these 
cases, I can say without reservation 
that all of these men were well-bal- 
individuals. While naturally 
varying in degree and kind in their 
human relationship qualifications, they 
had or rapidly acquired those essen- 
tials for success, developed, and made 
use of them. They did not rely enti- 
rely on their knowledge and technical 
skill. I feel sure that they realized 
the importance and relative value of 
both education and technical skills, 
and of the general qualifications of 


anced 
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and 


character, judgment, efficiency 


understanding. 
The Successful Corporation 
We 


individuals. 


have considered the cases of 
Let us consider for a 
moment the case of corporations or 
groups of individuals. Corporations, 
after all, are only groups of individ- 
uals bound together in a cooperative 
effort. 


uals, must give heed to a knowledge 


To succeed, they, like individ- 


of the kind of business in which they 
engage, and to skills in the techniques 
of operation. Furthermore, since they 
depend for their very existence upon 
good customer and other contacts, sat- 
isfactory human relations are essen- 
tial. 
much more dependent than the indi- 


I think it safe to say they are 


vidual, upon general public and cus- 
tomer approval of their services or 
products. Being what they are—ag- 
gregations of individuals—corpora- 
tions reflect the composite character 
of such individuals. 

Being selective in its choice of per- 
sonnel, a corporation naturally seeks 
to employ the best qualified persons it 
can get to occupy its positions. Con- 
sequently, it is axiomatic that its com- 
posite character should be above the 
general average of individuals. 

To me a large corporation, such 
as the one in which I am privileged to 
work, is primarily a group of care- 
fully 
together 


selected individuals working 
as a team having a strong 
team or family spirit. Being compos- 


ed of individuals, it has the charac- 
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teristics of individuals. To succeed, 
and it has succeeded in spite of adver- 
sities of many kinds during its more 
than ninety years of existence, it must 
have the general acceptance and ap- 
proval of its customers and the pub- 
lic. 

Since “ignorance breeds suspicion,” 
some people look upon such a large 
corporation as a powerful not-to-be- 
trusted entity delivering a mysterious 
unseen equally 


something through 


mysterious and untrustworthy con- 
trivances. On the other hand, many 
look upon the organization as a large, 
efficient concern supplying them with 
a uniform commodity of carefully 


checked 


mechanism 


value, through a metering 


maintaining greater ac- 
curacy than the average watch. 
Despite the accusations, castigating 
statements and present day mud-sling- 
ing partisans and class-hatred inciters 


of all categories, large and small, cor- 


porations and businesses exist and 
succeed because they generally rec- 


ognize the fundamental necessity ‘‘to 
play the game fairly” with their cus- 
tomers. 

True, there are exceptions, but per- 
centage wise, | sincerely believe that 
corporations are better balanced and 
better 
the 


characteristics 
The 


larger they are the more this must be 


hav e average 


than average individual. 

true for their success. 
Corporations are no more soulless 

than the individuals composing them. 


In fact, they glisten with a real hu- 
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manity not always discernible to the 
outsider. At least they adopt and de- 
velop general policies which often re- 
flect more interest in good human re- 
lations than does the average individ- 
ual. As one who has looked from 
without as well as from within cor- 
poration management, I know where- 
of I speak. 

From without, where all the facts 
and considerations are not evident, 
one has too little before him to sit in 
fair judgment on a corporation and 
proceed to criticize and condemn it or 
its management. Yet today, it is pop- 
ular for the radical, the demagogue, 
and the inciter of hatreds to throw 
dust in the mental eyes of the average 
good American citizen probably to 
divert his attention from their nefari- 
ous objectives. 

Now what has all of this to do with 
Or to do 


Harry, and 


chemists and engineers? 
with Tom, Dick, 
with Minnie, Myrtle, and Mary for 
What has it all to do 
“Can I suc- 


and 


that matter? 
with such questions as, 
ceed in life? Can I conduct my busi- 
ness successfully? Can I advance in 
the corporation in which I work? Can 
I become an outstanding chemist ?” 
If you will reflect upon these mat- 
ters, if you will introspectively in- 
vestigate your own lives and experi- 
ences, I believe you will conclude that 
affirmative answers to these questions 
are not only possible, but probable, 
the 
are well-balanced and of high quality. 


when human relations involved 
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Each of us can achieve some meas- 
ure of success if we do no more than 
“perform something worthy of being 
remembered.” 

We chemists and engineers, we 
American citizens, can easily find too 
many examples where the mantles of 
success have fallen on worthy should- 
ers to long question the possibility of 
such achievement for ourselves, our 
professions or vocations, our busi- 
nesses and corporations. 

We know that it has been done. 
With a fervent desire to succeed, with 
a valiant effort to do so, and with a 
full appreciation at all times of the 
rights of our fellow men, | feel assur- 
ed each and all of us will agree that 


IT CAN BE DONE. 
® 


Perkin Medal Award 


Elmer K. Bolton, chemical director 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, has been awarded the Per- 
kin medal of the American Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, in 
recognition of his outstanding accom- 
plishments in the field of industrial re- 
search. The presentation of the medal 
will be made on January fifth at the 
Commodore Hotel, at a dinner meet- 
Norman A. Shepard, F.A.I.C., 
chairman of the American Section of 

The medal 
Marston T. 


vo 
ing. 


the society will preside. 
will be presented by 


Bogert, F.A.I.C. 
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Edward A. Doisy, F.A.L.C., 
professor of biochemistry at St. 
Louis University, has just been 
awarded the 1943 Nobel prize 
in medicine jointly with Henrik 
Dam of Copenhagen (now at 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.) for their dis- 
covery of the chemical nature of 
the K vitamins. 

Dr. Doisy, educated at the 
University of Illinois and Har- 
vard Medical School, is well- 
known for his work on sex hor- 
mones, blood components, and 
the 
He began work on the fractiona- 
tion of vitamin K extracts in 
1936, and by 1939 had deter- 
mined and isolated two vitamins, 
K: from alfalfa and K? from 
putrefied sardine The 
synthesis of K: was shortly ac- 
complished, followed later by 
the synthesis of K:. 


antihemorrhagic vitamins. 


meal. 
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Blum Awarded Medal 

William Blum, chief of the section 
of electrochemistry of the National 
Bureau of Standards, was awarded 
the eighth Edward Goodrich Acheson 
Medal and $1,000, by the Electro- 
chemical Society at its October con- 
vention at Buffalo, N. Y. The award 
Dr. 


stand- 


was made in _ recognition of 


Blum’s 
ardization of electroplating methods 


contributions to the 
and of plating formulas. Speakers 
were Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, president 
of the society; Hiram S. Lukens, F.A. 
I.C., Thomas Slattery and Dr. Blum. 

Dr. Blum the Medal 
Award of THe American INstr- 
TUTE OF CHEMIsTs in 1926. 


® 


received 


A symposium on “Liquid Fuels” 
was held by the Association of Con- 
sulting Engineers, New York, N. Y. 
on October 24th. Speakers were Ben- 
jamin T. Brooks, Walter M. Fuchs, 
F.A.1.C., and Henry M. Shields. 





Harper And His Achievements 
R. M. Conner 


Director, American Gas Association Testing Laboratories 


MERICAN Man 


i Fellow of the American Asso- 


of Science; 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and of your own organization, 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists; holder of the Walton 
Clark Gold Medal of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia and the Beal 
Gold Medal of the Gas Industry; and 
now—-the Scroll Award of this or- 
ganization—these are the distinguish- 
ed honors that mark the achievements 
of Robert Brinton Harper! 
Distinctions such as these must be 
well merited. As a friend and close 
of Bob 


known him and worked with him for 


associate Harper who has 
many years in the gas industry, I can 
assure you that they are most justly 
deserved. Moreover, they are absorb- 
ed with grace and philosophical ob- 
jectiveness befitting a man of science 
and warm personality; friendly, ap- 
preciative, and genuinely interested in 
his fellow man—a unique combination 
of the scientist, executive, citizen, and 
man’s man that the very human Bob 
Harper presents. No finer choice of a 
man to honor could be found in the 


gas industry. In fact you are to be 
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congratulated on your choice as much 
as Bob is to be congratulated upon 
receipt of your award. 

The accomplishments of Bob Har- 
per are so many and of such a diversifi- 
ed character that it becomes most dif- 
ficult to attempt to bring out more 
than a few highlights of his career. 
Consequently, in presenting some of 
the contributions he 
made to industry, science, and the 


principal has 
public, I would have you bear in mind 
first that they are but highlights of 
his many achievements and, secondly, 
that throughout the nearly forty years 
of his career in the gas industry, Bob 
maintained a constant interest in his 
fellow man. 

This is the titles of 
such published articles as “Chemistry 
as a Career,” “The Value of a 
Technical Education,” and “The 


Chemical Engineer in the Gas Indus- 


revealed in 


try” found sprinkled throughout a 
vast number of technical 
Knitting together all the elements of 
his character and his work gives us at 


papers. 


least a partial conception of the strong 
personality which has permitted him 
to accomplish many things in many 
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fields and to endow the whole with an 
overall awareness of unity, strength, 
and singleness of purpose. 

It was with a keen conception of 
the value of science and particularly 
that the 


Armour 


of chemistry man 
(fresh 
Technology) first entered the employ 
The Light 
Coke Company. President Roosevelt 


(Theodore) had just returned from 


young 


from Institute of 


of Peoples Gas and 


a two month’s vacation in the west. 
A war was on at that time too you 
know; in fact the Russian-Japanese 
conflict was settled in that year of 
1905. 


sion was also appointed and the Air- 


The Panama Canal commis- 


shir 
fi 
see, those were historic days also. But 


“California Arrow” flew forty- 


» miles at Los Angeles. As you can 


confining myself to my subject, the 
keen awareness of the value of science 
easily seen in the life of Bob Harper 
was already firmly established, prob- 
ably fostered and inspired by a physi- 
cian father who must have transmit- 
ted along with this thirst for science 
a large share of the well-known phil- 
osophical patience and kindliness for 
which the doctors of that day were 
known. For this young man was no 
ordinary chemist. 

It was not until some twenty years 
later that I first met 
know Bob. He already was a man of 


and came to 
considerable accomplishment and stat- 
ure in the gas industry. He had risen 
from assistant chemist to chemist in 
charge, to chief chemist and chemical 
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engineer, to chief testing engineer and 
to superintendent of the Testing De- 
partment, this consisting of chemical, 
plant, and utilization testing as well 
as all company photographic activities. 
At thirty-three he had served as presi- 
dent of the Illinois Gas Association, 


the youngest man to hold the office. 


Scientific thoroughness undoubtedly 
had far. The kind 


thoroughness that in those early days 


carried him ot 


painstakingly sought out and found 
the answer to the reason for occasional 
explosions of acetylene storage cylin- 
ders from no apparent cause. Accu- 
mulation of phosphorus dihydride in 
cylinders from impurities present in 
some limestones used in manufactur- 
ing calcium carbide was proved re- 
Or 


charting of 289 factors affecting the 


sponsible. again his thorough 
manufacture of carbureted water gas, 
the influence of which until that time 


had been largely a mystery. 


This study blazed the trail for sup- 
plementary research leading to better 
control, higher efficiency, and lower 
cost in water gas production. It was 
the kind of challenge Bob liked best 
—the same sort of thing that hap- 
pened when a works superintendent 
said to him, “You chemists can’t tell 
us beforehand what sort of results to 
expect from any given ‘gas oil.’ All 
you can do is to distill oils and make 
other tests identifying them as being 
similar to or different from other oils 
which we have already found to be 
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good, bad, or indifferent by actual 
plant operation.” 

Bob came up with the answer to 
that one too, providing a mathematic- 
al determination of values, a “crack- 
ing apparatus” and testing procedures 
which in the fifteen years following 
their development were used in pur- 
chasing more than 800 million gallons 
of gas oil, saving a substantial portion 
of 13 million dollars estimated as the 
spread between oils of various quality 
available. The test methods and ap- 
paratus naturally were wisely adopted 
by the American gas industry. 

Showing his versatility, Bob like- 
wise investigated numerous protective 
pipe coatings under various conditions 
of use and developed test procedures 
later adopted in principle by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Essen- 
tially, use was made of two metal 
plates for measuring the resistance of 
coatings under various conditions to 


Bob called 


his instrument the “Porosimeter,” but 


the passage of electricity. 


we will have to forgive him for he 
was born just thirty-five years too 
soon to have this device, which is still 
fall within the 


scope of socalled “Electronics.” 


in wide use today, 


When the gas industry decided to 
create its own central laboratory fol- 
lowing World War I, it was not in 
the least surprising to find Bob Har- 
per one of the most enthusiastic pro- 
the Looking 
backward, we can now appreciate his 


moters of movement. 


foresight far more readily than was 
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possible at the time. Into the estab- 
lishment of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Laboratories, he put 
a great deal of intensive effort which 
brought rich returns. 

There materialized an effective or- 
ganization which provided practical 
means for the gas industry to exercise 
a program of self-regulation for the 
mutual and long-range benefits of its 
millions of consumers. Adoption and 
application of a rigid policy of ap- 
proval and marking of domestic gas 
equipment using gas fuel for the pro- 
tection of the gas-consuming public 
proved a unique chapter in the history 
of American business. It remains the 
envy of competing industries, none of 
which has been able to point to sim- 
ilar accomplishments. 

In these endeavors I first came to 
know Bob—to respect him 
admire him. He not only took a most 


and to 





active part in establishing the Lab- 
oratories but also participated in their 
management for seventeen years as a 
member of their Managing Commit- 
tee. His support in those early days 
can hardly be overestimated. His high 
technical standing in the gas industry 
was of immense assistance in setting 
up national safety standards applied 
in the examination and approval of 
domestic gas equipment. Their pre- 
paration was the responsibility of the 
Approval Requirements Committee of 
which Bob was a charter member. 
Later he served as its Chairman for 
fourteen During that 


some years. 
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time the scope of this committee ex- 
panded to the point that it and its 
subgroups included in their member- 
ship over 300 national authorities on 
gas and gas appliances. Shortly after 
assuming the Chairmanship, Bob’s 
committee became a Sectional Com- 
mittee of the American Standards As- 
sociation. Since that time more than 
thirty basic standards adopted by it 
have been endorsed by the American 
Standards Association. 

Thus at our own Laboratories in 
this one example of hundreds of As- 
sociation assignments, we have been 
able to evaluate the man, the scientist, 
the executive, and the organizer. We 
have been able through our close con- 
tacts to come to know much about his 
remarkable personality as few have 
been privileged to do. My wish is to 
attempt to transmit to you some of the 
warmth and the encouragement and 
the philosophy that has its generation 
in his being. For in that being has 
been and continues to be the spark of 
inspiration which has kindled many 
flames of hope and service and devo- 
tion in the hearts of countless young 
men. In our own industry there is 
hardly a portion that has not benefited 
or has not been affected by Bob Har- 
per’s works, deeds, and words. 

Into his work as an executive and 
organizer, Bob carried many of the 
same attributes which stood him so 
well in purely scientific endeavors. 
While often the transition from pure 
science to associated positions in man- 
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agement is difficult to the average en- 
gineer, this was not the case for Bob. 
It seems that his everexpanding per- 
sonality knew no bounds, for as time 
marched on he handled an ever-great- 
er growing burden of responsibilities 
with apparent ease. To a remarkable 
degree he has the knack of handling 
men, probably because he is so interest- 
ed in them and because he knows that 
in their welfare lies the solution to 
many a problem. 

Bob was presented with the Beal 
Medal in 1931, a distinction awarded 
annually for the best technical paper 
published in the gas industry during 
the preceding year. This award aptly 
to 
ganize, and carry out projects of large 


illustrates his ability plan, or- 
scope involving the services and co- 
operation of hundreds of persons. His 
winning paper was a description of 
the method originated by him and us- 
ed by The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company for converting Chi- 
cago’s 10,000,000 gas burners from 
manufactured gas to mixture of man- 


This 


marked a new record in handling such 


ufactured and natural gas. 
conversions. The procedures establish- 
ed have since been widely employed 
by the gas industry. 

In 1938 his 
again were given prominent recogni- 
tion when the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia awarded him the Walton 
Clark Gold Medal. This distinction 


was given in recognition of his lead- 


managerial abilities 


ing part in the development, super- 


HARPER AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS 


vision, and direction of a research and 
testing laboratory of outstanding ex- 
cellence in the gas industry, his coop- 
eration both personally and through 
members of his staff with the gas in- 
dustry generally, and his own distin- 
guished work in the chemistry and 
physics of our industry. As vice-presi- 
dente in charge of research and testing 
for his company, his laboratories have 
grown into eight departments manned 
by a normal complement of about 
eighty engineers and chemists. 

These few brief highlights in the 
career of Bob Harper do not even be- 
gin to do justice in adequately setting 
forth the vast scope or the tremendous 
quantity of his work and his accom- 
plishments. Still I think that they do 
provide a good picture of his talents 
and abilities as a scientist, executive, 
and engineer. They also clearly de- 
monstrate that his work has not been 
confined to his own company’s individ- 
ual interests, broad as they are. Many 
and perhaps the majority of his ac- 
tivities have been of a special and 
which 


closely specialized lines and redound 


particular nature cut across 
to the benefit, progress, and enlighten- 
ment of not only the entire gas in- 
dustry but advancement of the best 
interests of a large share of the Amer- 
ican public. 

But above and beyond indirect pub- 
lic service through commercial chan- 
nels is another phase of his life and 
his personality—one of direct public 


service to the people—rendered by 
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Bob Harper as the citizen. In these 
endeavors he has undoubtedly been 
motivated by the same inner social 
consciousness and friendly warmth for 
his fellow man that have persisted to 
this day in keeping him interested in 
the welfare of employees of his own 
company and educational opportuni- 
ties for men of technical and scientific 
bent. His success in this field is fully 
as outstanding as in all others in 
which he has engaged. 

As a citizen, the list of civic, his- 
torical, and scientific organizations 
which he has served not merely as a 
member but in numerous chairman- 
ships and committees is too long to 
enumerate. Likewise he has engaged 
in direct service for government agen- 
cies. I have in mind such examples as 
his participation during World War I 
in studies and investigations of ways 
and means of obtaining toluene from 
manufactured gas to provide a base 
for high explosives; investigations in- 
to the utilization of coals and service 
on commissions to advise on wartime 
fuel problems. His public services 
during the present war have similarly 
ranged from consultant to the Referee 
Board of the Chemicals Branch of the 
Office of Production Research and 
Development assign- 
ments connected with civilian defense 
and the conservation of materials. 

Back of all these activities and ac- 
complishments, of course, lies the man 
himself and his human _ attributes. 


This has already been ably handled. 


to mumerous 
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Rather than to reiterate what has al- 
ready been said I merely wish to af- 
firm the personal tribute paid by the 
previous speaker. In conclusion I 
want to say again that the distinction 
which comes to Bob Harper tonight 
not only is justly deserved but will be 
absorbed with grace befitting a man of 
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science and genial personality genuine- 
ly interested in the welfare of his fel- 
low man. Congratulations, Bob, and 
congratulations, members of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, the AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS, on your selection 
of Robert Brinton Harper as the re- 
cipient of your distinguished award. 


Robert Brinton Harper, The Man 


George F. Mitchell 
President, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois 


HE Harper family tree in this 

country dates back beyond the 
Revolutionary War. Mr. Harper’s 
immediate ancestors were early set- 
tlers in Western Kentucky, later mov- 
ing over into Indiana, where Bob was 
born in the thriving town of Evans- 
ville. 

To find out about “Harper The 
Man” it was necessary to get the 
viewpoint of those who are presently 
associated with him, as well as those 
who previously worked under his di- 
rection. So I took the direct method 
of asking several of such individuals 
to reduce to writing what they would 
say about Bob if they had been asked 
The results 


were astounding, and while I shall not 


to do my job tonight. 


embarrass Bob by mentioning all of 
the good things they said about him, 
I shall not hold back on the disagree- 
able things they said; neither shall I 


identify the individuals who may or 
may not recognize some of the data 
or expressions they used when writ- 
ing about Bob. 

One of them said, for instance, that 
Bob, being born in Indiana, was auto- 
matically classified as a “hoosier” and 
hoosiers were supposed to derive their 
intellectual attainments from major 
dieting on corn meal and channel cat. 
He pointed out that when Bob first 
came to Chicago, however, he was not 
celebrated for his mental superiority 
but might, in the language of the 
chemist, be considered a totally un- 
finished nucleus. 

However, long and exacting attend- 
ance at the University of Chicago and 
Armour Institute of Technology, now 
known as Illinois Tech, made a tre- 
mendous change. Educational facili- 
ties did for him what the gamut of 


chemical changes does for any nucleus. 


ROBERT BRINTON HARPER, THE MAN 


During those years he was subjected 
to constructive additions, such as mod- 
erate ethylation and constant hydroxy- 
lation. Side chains were added under 
rigid temperature controls, with the 
result that our honored guest, Rob- 
ert Brinton Harper, contains in the 
proper proportions: Oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, calcium, phos- 
phorus, with traces of chlorine, sul- 
phur, potassium, copper, iron, magne- 
sium, iodine, bromine, boron, and 
manganese. 

Seriously, that is about the way 
technical reports often look te man- 
agement. Chemical and technical data 
are like that—taken alone they have 
limited meaning—they must be prop- 
erly interpreted if they are to be un- 
derstandable and useful to the aver- 
age person. 

This points to one of Bob Harper’s 
He has the ability to 


reduce the engineering facts of com- 


characteristics. 


plex problems to simple terms, which 
make them valuable tools of manage- 
ment. This puts scientific theory to 
practical work in the hands, not only 
of top executives, but also of superin- 
tendents, foremen, and the rank and 
file of industry. 

It has been said that “a scientist is 
a genius in one direction and crazy in 
If the definition is correct, 
He has an 


insatiable curiosity along all lines and 


all others.” 


Harper is not a scientist. 


thoroughly broadens his store of 


knowledge. One favorite expression 


of his illustrates this: “The more I 


ND 
i 


learn, the more I find I do not know,” 
and in that humility of spirit he ap- 
proaches all problems. 

When asked about his own achieve- 
ments in chemistry, he said: “Most of 
my time has been spent getting other 
people to work.” ‘Today, however, 
members of his staff frankly admit 
that no one works harder than their 
chief. He is never happier than when 
he is attacking a difficult problem in 
person, and he still cherishes the secret 
ambition to devote himself primarily 
to research. He has the happy faculty 
of being a teacher, as well as a scien- 
tist. Too often the two attributes are 
Over his entire indus- 
trial career he has inducted young men 


not associated. 


into the service of his Company and 
the Industry, and he has done a re- 
markable job. He has built up in 
them integrity, industry, and the love 
of a job well done. 

When Bob started with the Peoples 
Company in 1905 the chemist and his 
production control tests were not wel- 
comed by the men who operated the 
gas plants. Some of the old timers, 
not realizing they were in a chemical 
business, did not think chemistry was 
practical. Others feared the chemist 
as a “main office spy,” but Bob’s pa- 
tience, good nature, and determina- 
tion did much to dispel their skepti- 
cism and to build good will and co- 
operation between the gas plant oper- 
ators and the laboratory personnel. 

During the years as chief chemist 


and later vice president in charge of 
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research and testing for The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company of Chi- 
cago, Harper has had very broad con- 
tacts in all countries with scientific 
agencies and people. He is respected 
and honored by all for his vast knowl- 
edge and his sturdy honesty. He has 
the incomparable gift of intense indus- 
try and has done as much, if not more, 
for the gas industry than any other 
one man, 

In 1910 he organized for his Com- 
pany a “cadet engineering” plan in 
which young men with technical edu- 
cation were engaged at our Main Lab- 
oratory and given preliminary train- 
ing in the fundamentals of the gas 
business. After a period of gas plant 
and laboratory experience the cadet 
became available for promotion into 
supervisory positions aS openings oc- 
curred for which he had demonstrated 
adequate qualifications. 

The value of this system in secur- 
ing and training technical personnel is 
indicated in part by the fact that, in 
addition to his own Research and 
Testing organization, a substantial 
percentage of the management person- 
nel in other divisions of the Company 
received their early training under 
Mr. Harper’s supervision. 

Many years ago he realized that the 
production and_ utilization of all 
forms of energy were accompanied by 
certain inherent hazards. With this 
idea firmly fixed in mind, together 
with a few others in the industry, he 
recognized the necessity for some form 
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of policing the industry from within 
to see that its customers were provid- 
ed with modern, safe appliances. This 
idea, plus the energy of himself and 
others in the industry, resulted in the 
establishment by the American Gas 
Association and the manufacturers of 
gas appliances of testing laboratories 
at Cleveland and Los Angeles. 

For many years he was most active 
on the Managing Committee of those 
laboratories, with the result that no 
self-respecting gas company or man- 
ufacturer of gas appliances will now 
offer for sale appliances which have 
not equalled or surpassed the perform- 
ance and safety standards established 
by those laboratories. 

In the short time at my disposal it 
is not possible to completely cover 
“Harper, The Man.” In addition to 
being an intense worker, he played 
just as hard as he worked. 

On behalf of your fellow officers 
and associates may I publicly thank 
you, Bob, for your fine spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness over the 
years. We are all happy that you are 
being so signally honored by the mem- 
bers of your profession. As one of 
your associates of long standing and 
as one of the many warm friends who 
have come to respect “Harper, The 
Man” as a man, as well as a great 
chemist, let me add in conclusion that 
you, Robert Brinton Harper, are 
worthy of any honor which these as- 
sociates in the chemical field may see 
fit to bestow upon you. 


~A 


The Obligations of a Scientist 
Frederick T. Addicott 


Santa Barbara Colle ge, 


‘niversity of California 


Reprinted through the Courtesy of SCIENCE. 


PT°HE criticism has frequently been 

raised that scientists are as much 
responsible for the evils of civilization 
and the horrors of war as they are for 
the good arising from their contribu- 
tion to our present technical advance- 
ment. The implication of the criticism 
is that scientists should either limit the 
breadth of their activities or else guide 
the application of their work so that 
be 


The object of this note is 


their results could not possibly 
misused. 
to make two points: one, there is no 
valid basis for such criticisms of sci- 
ence; two, a scientist has certain obli- 
gations which, if met, discharge his 
responsibilites to society. 

The fallacy of a scientist being able 
to predetermine all the ultimate uses 
of efforts 
In ad- 


dition, it could be argued extensively 


to which the results his 


might be put is self-evident. 


and successfully that the good arising 
from the results of scientific effort has 
far exceeded the evil. But in a larger 
sense science is responsible for neither. 

The principal concern of science is 
to add to our knowledge. It should 
not be considered primarily responsible 
ot that 


for the use society makes 
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knowledge. In the final analysis it is 
the option of society to approve or 
these addi- 


reject the utilization of 


tions. Many cases are on record in 
which society has permitted the with- 
of 
even though they were of obvious ben- 


holding technical advancements, 
efit. Is it not then equally the option 
and obligation of society to reject 


such applications of knowledge as 
would appear to be detrimental to the 
common good ? 

The duty of the scientist is to search 
for truth disinterestedly and to pres- 
ent his findings without prejudice. 
One of the principal duties of students 
of social problems should be to ex- 
amine and recommend the best utiliza- 
tion of the advancements of science. 

Such a division of responsibility is 
inherent with the complexities of our 
civilization. The achievement of an 
advance of real worth may require the 
undivided attention of one or more 
scientists for an extended period. For- 
tunately, the results of years of work 
can often be summarized concisely, 
even into a single word such as “peni- 
cillin.” Although many scientists can 


suggest applications for their findings, 
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it requires also the full cooperation of 
those concerned with social problems 
to achieve the maximum benefit from 
even such an obviously desirable dis- 
covery as penicillin. The final respon- 
sibility of the utilization of knowledge 
rests upon this group and not upon the 
scientists who discover it. 


Does this mean then that the scient- 


ist is tree to become a recluse and 
ignore the world about him in the 


pursuit of his scientific interests? No, 
a scientist has obligations to his call- 
ing and to society which can not be 
ignored. 

First, and most important, is his 
obligation to the scientific method. 
Too often does one meet workers in 
scientific fields whose fine training has 
been lost through subjugation of sci- 
entific principles to personal whimsey. 
A scientist most constantly reexamine 
himself and his work and keep both 
in line with the most rigorous sci- 
entific precepts. Only by so doing can 
he be sure that his efforts will be a 
real and lasting contribution to so- 
ciety. 

Second, a scientist must conscien- 
tiously instruct those who come under 
his tutelage, whether they be students 
or associates. He must instruct them 
both in the scientific method and in 
knowledge which has been established. 
It is as essential to pass on the scientif- 
ic method to future generations as it 
is to practise it. Courses which are 
alleged to emphasize training in the 


scientific method should not ignore it 
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completely! (In this connection Rich- 
mond’s! recommendation of a course 
in “scientific method” for all college 
students is one that should be consider- 
ed most seriously). It is important 
also for a scientist to fulfil his teach- 
ing obligations completely. A teachet 
in science must constantly add to his 
personal store of knowledge new facts 
as they are made known. He must 
sift these carefully and give his stu- 
which 


can add the advancements that 


dents a sound foundation to 
they 
accrue in their lifetimes. 

Third, a scientist has the obligation 
to indicate clearly to society what 
good he believes might be achieved 
from his contribution to knowledge. 
This is an obligation which should 
be taken seriously. Although he may 
not know fully the needs of society, he 
knows his work, and he should where 
possible take the first step towards the 
full utilization of his results. 

It is possible that many would wish 
to modify these suggestions. It might 
extend 


be valuable to amplify and 


them. If, however, this discussion 
stimulates the reader to consider his 
relations to society and the obligations 
which they impose, the writing of this 
note will have been well justified. If, 
however, a scientist should acknowl- 
edge the three obligations listed here 
and conscientiously attempt to fulfil 
them, he is worthy of a respected place 
his contributions will 


in society and 


1 Science, 99: 2576, 385, 1944. 
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be After the scientist does 


his part, it is then the duty of those 


lasting. 


who guide society to see that means 
are available for the utilization of the 
achievements of science for the high- 


est good. 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Conducts 
Seminar on High Polymers 
A series of seminars on High Poly- 

mers is now being given at the Poly- 

technic Institute of Brooklyn, New 

York. 

14th and is being held on alternate 

to | 


The final lecture will 


The series began on October 


Saturdays from 11 o'clock a. m. 
o'clock p. Mm. 


be given on May 26th. 


The Tire Rubber 


Company reports that its new labora- 


Firestone and 


tory building, being constructed in 
Akron, Ohio, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. Chemical and engineering re- 
search personnel will be housed in the 
new laboratory where enlarged facili- 
ties and modern equipment will be 
available for the company’s extensive 
research program in the fields of rub- 
ber, plastics, metals, adhesives, and 


other materials. 


® 


Hilton Ira Jones, F.A.L.C., spoke 
on “Science and the Future,” before 
Stephenson County ‘Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Freeport, Illinois, on October 
18th. Dr. Jones is managing director 
Research 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


of Hizone Laboratories, 
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Works Now 
National Roster 
George A. Works, dean of students 


Director of 


at the University of Chicago, is suc- 
ceeding Dr. Leonard Carmichael as 
director of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
Dr. Carmichael, president of Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass., will serve 
the Roster as consultant. 


® 


Gustav Egloft, F.A.LC., will speak 
on the “Activities of THe AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS” before the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the INstTI- 
TUTE, on November 27th. 

He will discuss “Modern Products 
Petroleum,” before the San 
Chapter of the American 
Chemical Society, on November 29th. 


from 


Diego 


The following day, he will address 
the Southern California Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
meeting in Hollywood, on “Fuels of 
the Present and Future.”” On Decem- 
ber first, he will speak on “War and 
Postwar Products from 
before the California Sec- 


tion of The American Chemical So- 


Petroleum” 
Southern 


ciety in Los Angeles. 


® 


A. Olney, F.A.1.C. has re- 


tired as professor emeritus, after forty- 


Louis 


seven years’ association with the Lo- 
well Textile Institute, where he was 
head of the department of chemistry 


and textile coloring. 
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Graham, Crowley and Associates 
Formed. 

A. Kenneth Graham 
F.A.LC. 


the formation of the firm of Graham, 


A. 


announced 


and 
Crowley, have 


Crowley and Associates, Inc., with 
offices and laboratories at 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, and at 473 
York Road, 


vania. 


Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 

This new organization of consult- 
ing electrochemists and engineers is a 
consolidation of Technical Service Bu- 
of Chicago A. Kenneth 


Graham Associates of Jenkin- 


reau and 
and 
town. 

Dr. Crowley and Dr. Graham have 
been consultants to the electrochem- 
ical industries for the past ten years, 
increased their technical 


and have 


staff to handle the work of the new 


firm. 

Bradley Dewey Receives Medal 
Col. Bradley Dewey received the 

Chemical Industry Medal of The 


American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry at its joint meet- 
York 


the American Chemical Society and 


ing with the New Section ot 


the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, held on November tenth. 
Dr. Norman A. F.A.I.C., 
presided. Col. Dewey, president of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 


Rubber 


awarded the medal especially in rec- 


Shepard, 


and former Director, was 


ognition of his work in colloid chem- 


istry as applied to rubber latex, and 
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tor his administration of the synthetic 
rubber 
war period. 

Speakers included, Charles Almy. 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, and Dr. Foster D. Snell. 
F.A.L.C. 

Herstein Laboratories Expand 

Karl M. po 8 om 
nounces the removal of Herstein Lab- 
oratories, Inc. to 23 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. to provide larger 
quarters for an increased staff. Mr. 


program during the critical 


Herstein, an- 


Herstein, president of the company, 


has been a consultant for the past 
twenty-seven years, specializing in 
process development, industrial _ re- 


search, and the preparation of rare 


@ 

Maxwell H. Burry, F.A.LC., for- 
merly consultant at the Long Island 
Analytical Laboratory, Mineola, L. 
I., New York, is now associated with 
the Mears’ Chiropractic Clinic, at St. 
Albans, Vermont. 

@ 


H. 


director 


reagents. 


M.A. 


research, 


Dr. ‘Thomas 
1.C., assistant ot 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, addressed the Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society on October 21 
1944. His 


slides and motion pictures, on “Some 


Vaughn, 


lecture, illustrated with 
Aspects of Detergents” was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by about seventy-five mem- 


bers and guests of the section. 


Toch = The Versatile Scientist 
Gustav Egloff, F.A.1.C. 


President, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 





The 
were 
given by the New York Chapter 
of TH 


following five papers 


presented at the dinner 
AMERICAN INSTITUTI 
OF CHEMISTS on October twen- 
tv-seventh in honor of \laximi- 


lian Toch. 











[ }N'TLL I was given the rare privi- 


lege of bestowing honorary 


membership in the INSTITUTE upon 


Dr. Toch, I had not fully appreciated 


the extraordinary number of facets 
which there are to his nature. 
Primarily Dr. Toch is a distin 


guished chemist and a world author- 
itv in the field of paints, pigments, 
oils, varnishes, and surface finishes of 
all types. He holds degrees in chem- 
istry, chemical engineering, and law 
from various universities, in addition 
to special degrees in post-graduate sci- 
entific work. 

His 
are president 
Toch Brothers, 
and chief chemist of the Standard 
Varnish Works of New York. Out- 


which he has 


immediate business afhliations 


and chief chemist of 


Inc., and chairman 


side of his business, 
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never neglected, he has been profes- 
sor of industrial chemistry at Cooper 
Union, lecturer on organic chemistry 
at Columbia University, lecturer at 
the College of the City ot New York, 
honorary professor at the University 
ot Peking, and professor of the chem- 
istry of artistic painting at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 


He has been active in original re- 
search for over fifty continuous years. 
He made the first scientific investtga- 
tion of China wood oil in 1896, and 
he has published many articles on the 
subject. This brought him the dis- 
tinction of being the first American 
chemist who was invited to honorary 
professorship at the University of 
Peking, where he taught the chem- 
istry and testing of China wood and 
other oils, Dr. Toch was the first to 
investigate the use of fish oils as dry- 
ing oils, and was an early contributor 
to the knowledge of soya bean oil, pine 
oil, perilla oil, and many other mate- 
rials. He is a member of the London 
Paint and Varnish Society and the 
Industrial Chemical Society of China. 

He was one of the earlier investiga- 


tors of the phenomenon of corrosion, 
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and reported that the corrosion of 
iron and steel is an electro-chemical 
reaction which is of great importance 
in the development of anti-corrosion 
methods. 

His varied interests have led him 
He de- 


veloped a plaster containing barium 


to researches in many fields. 


sulfate for use on walls of x-ray rooms 
in hospitals to prevent unwanted pen- 
etration of the rays. He made many 
innovations in paints for waterproof- 
ing and for the difficult problem of 
surfacing metals, concrete, and stone. 
During World War I he developed a 
sealing compound for gas masks, and 
had charge of camouflage for the 
United States government. He orig- 
inated his own system and supervised 
directly the camouflaging of all our 
Atlantic coast defense installations. 
He has put his profound knowledge 
of photomicrography and bacteriology 
to good use in determining the micro- 
organisms which affect baking and to- 
bacco processing. In this connection 
he 
Bakery Engineers. He has the unique 
distinction of being known not only 


is a member of the Society of 


as a scientific and technical, but also 
He has 
the high honor of being a Fellow of 
the Royal 
Great Britain, a Fellow of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America, and Fel- 


as an artistic photographer. 


Photographic Society of 


low of the New York Microscopical 
Society. 

His books include, “The Chemistry 
and Technology of Paints,” “Protec- 
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tion and Decoration of Concrete.” 
“How to Paint Permanent Pictures,” 
and “Paints, Painting and Restora- 
tion.” John Kieran, sage of “Infor- 
mation Please,” reviewing one of Dr. 
Toch’s books, noted his emphasis that 
art must be simple, and that artists 
should simplify their work. Kieran 
“Te 


wonders in this country if somebody 


concluded, would accomplish 
were elected to public office on that 
platform.” 

He is a member of all of the chem- 
ical and chemical engineering societies 
of America, and the Chemical Society 
and Society of Chemical Industry of 
London. In addition, he is honorary 
member of the Chemical Engineering 
South Africa, 
member of the Industrial 
Society of China, and Fellow of the 


Society of honorary 


Chemical 


Institute of Chemistry of London. 
He is a Fellow of the American As- 
sociation for Advancement of Science, 
a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, The Chemists’ Club and the 
Camera Club of New York; and the 
Cosmos Club of Washington, D. C. 
He has twice been recipient of the 
Camera Club medal. New York Uni 
versity has just formed an alumni as- 
chemistry 
and Dr. 


Toch has been elected honorary presi- 


sociation for graduates in 
chemical engineering and 
dent. 

Dr. Toch has helped many young 
men to success. They remember him 
for his firmness tempered by gentle- 
ness, sympathy, and helpfulness. 


TOCH — THE VERSATILE SCIENTIST 


As an illustration of his command 
of a number of arts, Dr. Toch some 
years ago challenged the genuineness 
of the thirty-odd Rembrandts in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
showed that only a few were genuine. 
He tests the authenticity of paintings 
by a study of the brushwork used, 
which is as individual as handwriting ; 
by x-ray and infra-red ray photo- 
graphs, chemical analysis of the paints 
and materials used, and by other sci- 
entific tests. Thus by the application 
of his combined knowledge and experi- 
ence, he is able to detect imitations 
and has saved many gullible buyers of 
supposedly genuine paintings by the 
old masters. 

Dr. Toch is also a microbiologist, 
photographer, an expert on invisible 
inks and a magician, as well as an 
outstanding chemist and engineer. He 
has repeatedly shown up the fakes and 
fakers in the field of paintings. With 
rifle or pistol he is a dead shot. All 


Toch 


and The Chemists’ 


this draws me to the conclusion that 
he is qualified to be the World's great- 
est detective, notwithstanding Sher- 
lock Holmes and Dr. Watson, and 
Hercule Poirot. 


He has so many interests that even 
his good wife says she does not know 
where he gets the time to do all the 
things he does. He is an active mem- 
ber of the Society of American Magi- 
cians, and many times has new tricks 
of legerdemain to present before the 
meetings of the society. When he has 
nothing else to do he makes photo- 
micrographs of such things as the 
hind legs of spiders and other ana- 
tomical parts of various insects, the 
weave of cheesecloth, and works of 


art. 


It is my great privilege and honor 
as president of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS to confer on 
Dr. the 
honorary membership therein. 


Maxmilian Toch scroll of 


Club 


C. R. Downs, F.A.LC. 
President, The Chemists’ Club, New York 


| ix Chemists’ Club, including its 
great chemical library, is a great 
asset to both the chemical industry 
and the profession of chemistry. Con- 
sequently the activities of Dr. Maxi- 
milian Toch in the long history of 


537 


the Chemists’ Club have been a val- 
uable contribution to the advance of 
our science to its present outstanding 
position in the world. 

Of the one-hundred and fifty-four 
charter members of the Club, seven 
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still retain their membership and Dr. 
Toch is one of them. This is a rec- 
ord in itself. 

The Club was 1898, 
and rented space from the Mendel- 
sohn Glee Club at 108 West 55th 
Street. Dr. Charles F. Chandler, who 


was its president for the first three 


founded in 


years of its existence, loaned the Club 
about $2,000 to furnish the rooms. 
By 1901 the Club was nearly broke 
and had not paid Chandler interest 
on the loan. Many of the members 
had not paid their dues. 


had to be done, and Toch was given 


Something 


a free hand to run its finances. 

Here Toch exhibited his business 
sagacity and his knowledge of human 
nature. The Club had at that time 
a colored man by the name of Wil- 
liam who was the “autocrat of the 
corridor.” He knew member 
and called each “Doctor”: The saying 
“doctors” de- 


every 
was that most of the 
grees were from William’s College. 

Letters had been written repeatedly 
to delinquent members but the dues 
did not come in. So Toch gave Wil- 
liam the addresses of the fifty-odd 
delinquents, gave him his carfare and 
told him that he would give him $1 
for collecting the dues from each 
William collect- 


ed about three-quarters of the out- 


member in arrears. 


standing debts. This money permitted 
the wheels to roll again. 

Max Toch and Dr. Morris Loeb, 
another charter member, were boys 


together and fast friends. Loeb was 
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also the head of the Department of 
Chemistry at New York University 
and Toch lectured there. 
posed to Toch that they sub-rent the 
hall on 55th Street to various technic- 
al societies. So Toch following this 
lead got the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry to rent it at $15.00 per night 
which brought in $30 per month. 


Loeb pro- 


He also put an advertisement in the 
New York daily papers stating that 
a meeting room with heat and light 
was available at $50 per night and the 
Theosophical Society headed by Annie 
Besant was one of the first to accept. 
Fortunately they wanted the hall only 
on Sunday nights and this brought in 
an income of $200 to $250 per month. 
Two or three other organizations also 
rented the hall and during the first 
year, a profit of about $2550 could be 
chalked up to the credit of Toch’s 
good business sense. 

Toch was the eighth president of 
the Chemists’ Club in 1907, and, by 
the way, our beloved Dr. Bogert suc- 
ceeded him in that office. Seven other 
prominent chemists had preceded him 
in office and all worked day and night 
to make the club a success. By 1908 
it is reported that the Club had a 
surplus of about $10,000, a very credi- 
table performance for such a young 

This the 
believe Club 
should acquire its own property and 
Dr. Charles F. McKenna, one of its 
earlier presidents, was made chairman 


encouraged 
that 


organization. 


Trustees to the 


TOCH AND THE CHEMISTS’ CLUB 


of the committee on plan and scope. 

Early in 1909, Toch and Loeb left 
to attend the Seventh International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry in 
London. On the steamer the two men 
discussed this subject of a Club build- 
ing. It would take a great deal of 
money to do it right, and how could 
this be raised? 

McKenna’s committee was at work 
studying possible sites and selected the 
present location as most suitable. This 
was offered for sale at $175,000 and 
Loeb wrote the Trustees from Paris 
on May 8, 1909, that he would buy 
it himself and hold it for the Chem- 
ists’ Building Company to acquire 
when funds were collected for erec- 
tion of the building. Needless to say 
there were many members who were 
naturally rather timid toward enter- 
ing on such a large program. 

Loeb, who became president 
1909 told Toch that he would 
up $50,000 toward the erection of the 


in 
put 


building, if the latter would collect a 
like amount, and Dr. Toch has relat- 
ed to me what transpired. Such rec- 
ords of the early years of a struggling 
body of men should be preserved for 
later generations. Toch first went to 
see Dr. William H. Nichols and he 
subscribed $25,000 of the Building 
Company stock. Dr. J. B. F. Her- 
reschoff in the next office took $15,- 
000. With $40,000 of his assignment 
in hand, he telephoned brother Henry 
asking what to do next, and Henry 
Toch said, “I will take $6,000 if you 


< 2¢ 
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will match it.” So in one day this 
young man, who is still young in vi- 
sion and spirit, had $52,000! 

Then Loeb and Toch went to some 
other friends and in two months had 
collected a total of about $212,000. 
The group then engaged six archi- 
tects, paying each $500 to propose 
plans for an eleven story building, 
and York and Sawyer’s plan was ap- 
proved. But $212,000 was far short 
of the $171,000 paid for the site plus 
the $400,000 to build the building, let 
alone furnishing it. So Felix War- 
burg, Loeb’s brother-in-law took a 
building loan mortgage until a per- 
manent mortgage could be obtained 
from the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 

The building was built and furnish- 
ed by contributions from many, under 
the drive of the officers and supporters 
of the Club, and was ready to be 
christened at the time of the Eighth 
International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry held in New York in Sep- 
tember 1912. 
est that Dr. Carl Duisburg of the 


It is a matter of inter- 


chemical concern, which later became 
the I. G., attended this Congress and 
during the meetings at the Club, stat- 
ed that it was doomed to failure be- 
cause they had tried such an organiza- 
This had been a fail- 


ure because chemists could not agree 


tion in Berlin. 


on any subject! 

It is a matter of great regret that 
Morris Loeb did not live to witness 
the ultimate fruition of his efforts, but 
he left Max Toch, his boyhood friend, 
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and many others to carry on. This 
Max has done, having served the Club 
more years as Trustee and in various 
other offices than any other member 
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of the Club since its inception forty- 
six years ago. 

May he live long and continue his 
service to the profession of chemistry. 


Toch and the American Institute 
of Chemists 


Howard S. Neiman 
Secretary, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


]N view of the fact that I have serv- 

ed under every president of the 
InstiTuUTE, I am qualified to refer to 
Dr. Toch as the most unusual presi- 
dent of the INSTITUTE. 

The presidents before him were the 
usual type of president. They sacrific- 
ed their own interests to the INsTI- 
TUTE. They endeavored to clear the 
path of the INstITUTE’s progress of 
the obstacles which were continually 
being placed there by those who were 
so shortsighted that they could see the 
present only, and who were so stub- 
born that they would not purchase 
bifocals in order to see the future. 
They worked untiringly for the IN- 
STITUTE’S welfare. But they did not 
concern themselves with such things 
as the condition of the INsTITUTE’s 
treasury. 

Then one day it came to our knowl- 
edge that we were not too well off 
financially, but we didn’t know what 
to do about that because we were all 
what does a chemist 


chemists, and 


y? Why should a 
chemist worry about anything, the 


know about money? 


chemical composition of which was al- 
ready known? We decided we would 
have to find a president with a finan- 
cial sense, a young man, so we selected 
Maximilian Toch. 

The first thing he did, even before 
he commenced to make his acceptance 
speech, was to ask me “Where is the 
balance sheet?” That was one of the 
most embarrassing moments of my ex- 
perience. I knew a balance sheet had 
something to do with money but I did 
not know what money had to do with 
When I asked the 


treasurer for a balance sheet, he look- 


a balance sheet. 


ed worried and perplexed. He finally 
gave me a sheet, but it didn’t seem to 
me to be balanced. He explained to 
me that by putting some funny items 
on one side of it he had brought that 
side of the sheet to balance with the 
other side. 


I gave the sheet to Dr. Toch and 
his usual youthful pink turned red. 
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Dr. Toch was angry. He said, “This 
balance sheet shows a deficit,” and he 
immediately called a special meeting 
of the Council. There he told us that 
he could not afford to be president of 
an organization which had a balance 
sheet like ours. Then the Doctor in 
his calm, gentle, non-dictatorial but 
that the 


councilors come across with enough 


persuasive way suggested 


to balance the account and they did. 

Then Dr. Toch commenced to take 
He 
took the money we had out of our 
bank and put it with what he had col- 
lected from the councilors and other 


rabbits out of the financial hat. 


members and deposited it all in an- 
other bank. He then borrowed money 
that we didn’t need from the bank 
to build up a credit. Then he borrow- 
ed on our credit when we did need 
it, and when we paid that back we 
had more credit, so he borrowed mo- 
on that credit when we didn’t 
After that, 
asking us if it couldn’t lend us some 


ney 


need it. the bank was 


money! Now we are in a position 
where we do not have to borrow mo- 
No other 


as much about money as Dr. Toch 


ney. chemist ever knew 
does! 

Dr. Toch has been our standby and 
We 


look to him for his wisdom and advice. 


steadfast friend and supporter. 


He has the most constructive char- 
acter I have ever known. It makes 
no difference to him whether other 
people agree with him or not, but I 


have never heard him make a sugges- 


wa) 


tion at the Council where he did not 
have strong conclusive reasons for 
everything he said. Dr. Toch’s in- 
fluence upon the INSTITUTE can not 
be measured by words, and can be 
understood and appreciated by only 
those who have had the pleasure of 
personal contact with him during all 
these years of faithful service. 

THE INSTITUTE owes much more 
than it can ever repay to this kindly, 
quiet, unobtrusive man, whose great- 
est happiness in these later years is in 
distributing to those around him the 
valuable fruits plucked from the vines 
of his life’s experiences. 

In honoring Dr. Toch tonight, I 
wish to assure you that the INSTITUTE 
is conferring a still greater honor upon 


itself. 
® 


Petty with Heyden Chemical 
Corporation 

Gerald M. Petty, F.A.L.C. former- 
ly assistant chemist with Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of New York, is 
now supervisor of the Analytical Lab- 
oratory of Heyden Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Penns Neck, New Jersey. 


O 


The Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
New York, N. Y. has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1944-1945: Presi- 
dent, Albert Parsons Sachs, F.A.I.C.; 
Henry M. Shields; 


Davis; Treas- 


Vice president, 
Secretary, Claude F. 
urer, Sam Tour. 








To My Friend, Maximilian Toch 
Marston T. Bogert, F.A.LC. 


Professor Emeritus, Columbia University 


N' YTHING could give me greater 
IN 


friend, 


pleasure than to have my dear 
Maximilian Toch, honored. 
It is just fifty years since Max and | 
met. 

His father lived in Bohemia not far 
Pilsen. 


this country when the revolutionists 


trom He came over here to 
of 1848 were being persecuted there, 
and landed in New York, where he 
became a dealer and importer of 
paints and pigments, and where Max 
was born. At the early age of four- 
teen, Max completed the first year of 
work at the College of the City of 
New York. 

Then his father took him to see 
Professor Chandler at Columbia, but 
Professor Chandler thought Max was 
a little too young at fourteen to enter 
Columbia. So Max 
went to the Washington Square Col- 


lege of New York University, where 


and his father 


Professor Draper agreed to admit 
him. He was energetic and ambitious 
and in addition to chemistry, studied 
law during the later afternoons and in 
the evenings. At the age of eighteen, 
he received the B. S. and LL. B. de- 


grees the same day. Later, he passed 
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his law examinations, and was admit- 
ted to the bar. 

After a vacation in Germany, he 
returned to New York, where he and 
took 
father’s business and also began the 


his brother Henry over their 
manufacture of paints, etc., on their 
own account, and the firm of Toch 
Brothers was born. The greatest good 
fortune that ever happened to him 
was when he met Miss Hermine 
Levy, and she became Mrs. Maxi- 
milian Toch. They have four daugh- 
ters, and if you have ever called upon 
him, know what a delightful 
home he has, filled with love and af- 


you 


fectionate companionship. You cease 
to wonder after you have been there, 
why Max is such an optimist. 

It is difficult to find anything in 
which he 
biology, law, art, photography, teach- 


is not interested, micro- 
ing, chemistry, microscopy, to mention 
but a few things. 

Max up 
Maine, some of it at Belgrade Lakes, 
where he has honored me with his 
visits. He likes to fish with an or- 
dinary sewing thread, number 24, and 


believes in barbless hooks and Nylon 


spends much time in 


TO MY FRIEND, MAXIMILIAN TOCH 


leaders, but he does not drink, and so 
he does not, as do most fishermen, take 
along a jug of “squirrel” whiskey. 
Max is entirely unselfish. He asks, 
“Is the 
“What can I get out of it?” 


thing worth doing?” not 
In his 
capacity for making friendships, he 
has no superior. 

He 
tative of what is meant by “Eternal 


Youth 


not 


is, I think, a good represen- 


is state of mind 
by but 


of the imagination. 


youth.” a 


measured years, by the 


People 


Youth 


quality 


grow old when they worry. 


lasts as long as there is continued de- 
sire and appetite for adventure. 

Max has always taken advantage of 
opportunity, because like Walter Ma- 


d 


lone, he does not believe that “oppor- 

tun'ty knocks but once”: 

“They do me wrong who say I come 
no more 

When once I knock and fail to find 
you in; 

For every day I stand outside your 
door 

And bid you wake and rise to fight 


and win.” 


Maximilian Toch 
R. J. Moore, F.A.LC. 


President, American Institute of Chemists, 1938-1940 


N 1938 Dr. Toch retired as presi- 
dent of the A. I. C. 


ever thinks of Dr. Toch as retiring! 


But no one 


And he has never retired from giving 
his help and counsel to the INstI- 
TUTE. He has been its “spark plug’”’ 
for many years. 

He is one of our youngest members 
in his enthusiasm, his energy and the 
vigor of his judgment. Moreover, his 
judgment is never prejudiced hy his 
emotions. 
his best friends, but-them- he must ar- 
gue’ with his friends—he has no en- 
! 


He argues his points with 


emies 
George Baekeland regrets that he 
cannot be present to honor Dr. Toch 


tonight, but he is out of the country. 
However, if he were here, he would 
speak of the great friendship that ex- 
isted between Dr. Toch and his fa- 
ther, Dr. Leo H. Baekeland. 
Dr. Toch who first insisted on a hear- 
ing for Dr. Baekeland on Velox be- 
fore America’s photographers. 


It was 


Dr. Toch is a scientist, an artist and 
a These 
qualities he brought to the A. I. C. 
He is the Toch that made us tick! 
In addition, he brought science to art 


successful manufacturer. 


and became the expert in detecting 
spurious “Old Masters.” 

He brings new spirit and vivacity 
to whatever he undertakes. He is not 
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alone a catalyst which merely in- 
creases the speed of a reaction; he 
takes part in the reaction as well, and 
indeed frequently supplies the heat 


and the pressure! 
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And so tonight, the New York 
Chapter of the INSTITUTE presents 
him with this engraved token of their 
and—their 


respect, their admiration 


love. 


Dr. Toch’s Acknowledgment 


Dr. Toch, in accepting the Hon- 
orary member of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS, stated that it 
was very difficult for him to express 
his gratitude to the President and the 
members of the council for the great 
upon 
him, but he felt intuitively that every- 


honor that had been bestowed 


one knew how deeply he appreciated 
the distinction, particularly as indus- 
trial chemists are seldom awarded this 
honor. 

He mentioned that on another oc- 
casion a very great honor had been 
bestowed upon him and he thought 
that those present would be interested 
in hearing one of the highlights of 
that occasion in preference to the de- 
He 
referred to the occasion when he visit- 
ed China as Honorary Professor of 
Industrial Chemistry. The President 
of China, instead of granting him a 


livery of a stereotyped address. 


private interview as was the custom, 
decided that he would make it a pub- 
li 


and Ambassadors of all the foreign 


c function and invite the Ministers 


countries. 

This reception took place in the 
great Hall of the Palace and it was a 
affair. After greeting 
him ceremoniously, the President turn- 
to the 
lengthy speech, after which he in- 
the 
Doctor” as the first mis- 


very colorful 


ed audience and made a 


troduced “honorable, venerable 
Professor 
sionary that had ever been invited to 
China, and he suggested to the Am- 
bassadors that if they had any scien- 
tific men who were well versed in in- 
dustry, China would be glad to wel- 
come them. 

Dr. Toch spoke at some length of 
the pomp and ceremony of this occa- 
sion and of his subsequent visit to the 
“Forbidden City” where he was al- 
lowed to see the Chinese paintings of 
all of the Emperors, dating back a 
thousand years. 

In concluding, he addressed Presi- 
dent Egloff again and stressed the 
point that however great the honor 
was that he had obtained in China, 
the one that he had received at the 


DR. TOCH’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


hands of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF CHEMISTS made a more profound 
impression upon him and he again 
thanked all those present for the dis- 
tinction he had received. 

Referring to the statement that had 
been made with reference to his age, 
he remarked that “age has no relation 
to years” and that a man who is in 


good health and of sound mind can 
keep on working far beyond the al- 
loted years. It is easy enough, he said, 
for an old man to sit on a park bench 
and watch the procession go by when 
he is no good to himself and a nuis- 
ance to everybody else, but as far as 
he was concerned, Dr. Toch preferred 
“to wear out rather than rust out.” 





Gustav Egloff, president, AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, was 
elected Honorary Member of The 
Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining 
Society of South Africa, Inc., for the 
year ending June 30, 1945. 


® 


Heyden Chemical Corporation an- 
nounces that trimethylolpropane, a 
polyhydric alcohol, is now available. 
A crystalline, waxy solid, it is used 
in making low viscosity drying and 
alkyd resins. 


non-drying 


Robert J. Moore, F.A.I1.C., spoke 
on “Synthetic Resin Plastics” before 
a meeting of the Engineers’ Club of 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, on November second. 


New Plastic Perfected 

Monsanto Chemical Company has 
perfected a new synthetic resin, which 
when used in a low-pressure lamina- 
tion process, makes it possible to pro- 
duce large-size plastic objects inex- 
pensively. Present use of the plastic 
is restricted to military purposes. 
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South American Publications 
on Chemistry 


"THE Division of Intellectual Co- 

operation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., 
that the following list of publications 


has suggested 
in South America may be of interest 
to INsTITUTE members. These jour- 
nals are either completely devoted to 
chemistry or include articles on chem- 
istry. 

Anal § de la A cade mia Nae ional de 
Ciencias Exactas, Fisicas y Naturales 
de Buenos Aires. Claro C. Dassen, 
Peru 684, Buenos Aires. Or- 


gan of Academy of Exact, Physical, 


editor. 


and Natural Sciences of Buenos Aires. 
Connected with 4nales de la Sociedad 
Cientifica Argentina. Scientific ar- 
ticles in Spanish or French on mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, engineering, 
and related subjects. 


{nale s de 


Argentina. 


la Asociacion Quimica 
Ar- 


Victoria 679, 


Five issues a year. 
noldo Ruspini, editor. 
Buenos Aires. 6 pesos a year. Technic- 
al articles on organic and inorganic 
chemistry, microchemistry, analytical, 
physical, industrial, agricultural, and 
pharmaceutical chemistry. 

Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica 
Argentina. Monthly. Emilio Rebuel- 
Santa Fe 1145, 
Publication of the 


to, editor. Buenos 


Aires. Sociedad 
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Cientifica Argentina. Articles with 
bibliographies on chemistry, physics, 
geology, radiography, natural and re- 


lated sciences. 


Archivos de Farmacia y Bioquimica. 
Luis C. Verna, editor. Facultad de 
Farmacia y Bioquimica, Universidad 
Nacional de Tucuman, Tucuman, Ar- 
gentina. Scientific articles, with biblio- 
graphies, on parasitology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, pharmacology, and related 
several 


sciences. Contributions in 


languages. 


Boletin de la Fac ultad de Ciencias 
Exactas, Fisicas y Naturales. Urregu- 


lar issue. Facultad de Ciencias Ex- 


actas, Fisicas y Naturales, Univer 
sidad Nacional de Cordoba, Cordoba, 
Argentina. Organ of the Faculty of 
Exact, Physical and Natural Sciences. 
Contributions by faculty and scholars. 


Technical and scientific section. 


Industria y Quimica. Bimonthly. 
Carlos A. Abeledo, editor. 
679, Aires. 5 


subscription. Organ of the Chemical 


Victoria 


yeal 


Buenos pesos a 


Association of Argentina. Technical 
articles on industrial chemistry by na- 
tional and foreign specialists in the 
field. Related subjects. Bibliographies 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


Physis. Revista de la Sociedad Ar- 
Ciencias Naturales. 1-5 
Carlos D. Storni and 
684, 


articles in 


gentina de 
issues a year. 
Milfino, 
Buenos 


Jose editors. Peru 


Aires. Scientific 
Spanish, English, and German, with 
botany, 


bibliographies, on _ biology, 


geology, chemistry, and related sci- 


ences. 


Fa ultad de 


Fisico-Quimi- 


Publi a iones de la 
Ciencias Meatematicas, 


cas y Naturales A plicadas a la Indus- 


tria de la Universidad National del 
Litoral, Rosario, Argentina. Serie 
Tecnico-cientifica. 2-4 issues a year. 


7 pesos a copy. Research monographs 
with bibliographies by professors of 


the faculty. 


Publicaciones del Instituto de In- 
vestigaciones Microquimicas. Ardoina 
Martini, editor. Universidad Nacion- 
al del Rosario, 


Publication devoted to study of micro- 


Litoral, Argentina. 
chemistry, microanalysis, microcrystal- 
lography, and related branches, by pro- 


fessors and members of the Institute. 


Revista de la Asociacion Bioquimica 
Bimonthly. De- 
Cevallos 706, Buenos 


year to members 


Argentina. Lucas 
editor. 
Aires. 10 


Official organ of the Asociacion Bio- 


simone, 


pesos a 


quimica Argentina. Research articles, 
with bibliographies, on chemistry and 


related branches. 

la Facultad de Ciencias 
Carlos A. Sa- 
esq. +7, La 


Revista de 
Irregular. 


Calle 1, 


Ouimi as. 


gastume, editor. 


PUBLICATIONS ON CHEMISTRY 


Plata, Argentina. Organ of the Fac- 
ultad de Quimica y Uni- 
versidad Nacional de la Plata. Re- 


search articles on theoretical, applied 


Farmacia, 


and industrial aspects of chemistry 
and pharmacy. Bibliographies. 
Revista del Centro Estudiantes de 
Farmacia 4 Monthly. 
Juan A. Sozzi, editor. Cordoba 2077, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
the Facultad de 


Bioquimica. 


Organ of 
Medicas, 


Universidad de Buenos Aires. Origi- 


Ciencias 


nal studies and monographs on phar- 
macy and chemistry, and their related 


branches. Translations. 


Revista Brasileira de Quimica. 
Monthly. Antonio Furia, editor. Rua 
3 de Dezembro 48, Sao Paulo. $3. 


(U. S. currency) a year. Technical 


material on economics, national de- 
fense, industrial chemistry, and phys- 


ics. 


Revista de Industrial. 
Monthly. Jayme Sta. Rosa, editor 
rua Senador Dantas 20, Rio de Jan- 


eiro, Brazil. 50 cruzeiros a year. In- 


Quimica 


formation articles on industrial plants, 
descriptions of the manufacture of 


specific products, and chemical studies. 


Monthly. Manuel J. Bril- 
lo, hijo, Apartado 92, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. $2. (U. S. 


Cu nctlda. 
editor. 


cur- 


rency) a year. Official organ of the 
Sociedad Cientifica de Costa Rica. 


Articles on medical sciences, chem- 


istry, pharmacy, and related subjects. 
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Revista de la Asociacion de la 
Escuela de Quimica y Farmacia. 


Eduardo Goetschel, editor. Asociacion 
de la Escuela de Quimica y Farmacia, 
Apartado 166, Quito, Ecuador. Or- 
gan of the Association of Students of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versidad Central. Brief articles on 
chemistry and pharmacy. 

Ciencia, Revista Hispano-A meri- 
cana de Ciencias Puras y A plicadas. 
Monthly. Ignacio Bolivar Urrutia, 
editor. Altamirano 127, Mexico, D. 
F. $3. (U. S. currency) a year. Pub- 
lished with the aid of the Mexican 
Committee for the Promotion of Sci- 
entific Research. Contributors from 
all Latin American countries and the 
United States. Divided into sections 
which “Modern Science,” 
“Original “Ap- 
plied Science,” and “Summaries of 
Papers by Scientists.” 


include 


’ 


Communications,’ 


Anales de la Asociacion de Quimica 
y Farmacia del Uruguay. Irregular, 
about 3 times a year. Otto Gonzales 
Correa, Hector Orlando Ceretta, 
Roberto W. Rivero, and Alberto A. 
Aiello, editors. Avenida Agraciado 
1464, Montevideo, Uruguay. Organ 
of the Association of Chemists and 
Pharmacists of Uruguay. Research 
papers with bibliographies, on chem- 
istry and pharmacy. 

P. H. Revista Estudiantil Cienti- 
fica. Bimonthly. Hugo Trimble Mc- 
Coll, editor. Asociacion de Estudian- 
tes de Quimica, Casilla de Correos 


198, Montevideo, Uruguay. Official 
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organ of the Association of Chemistry 
Students of the University of Uru- 
guay. Contributions by professors, 
students, and professional chemists. 
Revista Oficial. Instituto de Quim- 
ica Industrial. Monthly. Alberto 
Ayala, editor. Bernabe Caravia 3797, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. Organ of the 
Ministerio de Industria y Trabajo. 
and 


Articles on agriculture, plant 


animal diseases, foods. 

Boletin de la Academia de Ciencias 
Fisicas, Matematicas y Naturales. 
Quarterly. Alfredo Jahn, F. J. Duar- 
te, and Eduardo Rohl, editors. Apar- 
tado 1421, Caracas, Venezuela. Pa- 
pers by members of the Academy on 
mathematics, geography, physics, 
chemistry, geology, natural sciences, 
and related subjects. 

Boletin del Instituto Sudamericano 
del Petroleo. German E. Villar, edi- 
tor. Instituto Sudamericano del Petro- 
leo, Avenida Agraciada 1464, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. South 
American De- 
scriptions of industrial plants and re- 


Articles on 
petroleum industry. 


search laboratories. Notes and statis- 
tics on petroleum production. 

Revista do Instituto Adolfo Lutz. 
J. P. de Carvalho Lima, editor. Lab- 
oratorio Central de Saude Publica, 
Departmento de Saude do Estado de 
Sao Paulo, Sao Paulo, Brasil. Ar- 
ticles and research studies on serology, 
epidemiology, biochemistry, organic 
chemistry, and other subjects. Biblio- 
graphies and summaries in other lan- 
guages. 


On Defining the Chemist 
T. C. Daniels 


Chairman, California Section, The American Chemical Society. 
Reprinted through courtesy of THE VorRTEX. 


EFERENCE was made on this 
page last month to an article by 
M. L. Crossley on “Defining the 
Chemist.” THE Cuemist 21, 271 
(1944). “What is a Chemist?” 
Crossley points out that two defini- 
tions of the chemist have already been 
adopted by the National Council, the 
first in 1936, and the last in April of 
this year. In 1936, the Council adopt- 
ed the following definition: “A chem- 
ist is one properly versed in the sci- 
ence that treats of the composition of 
and the 
which they undergo.” 


substances transformations 
The specifica- 
tions for being properly versed in 
chemistry were: 


l. 


ments for a degree of chemical en- 


The completion of the require- 


gineering in an educational institution 
accredited by the AMERICAN CHEM- 
ICAL Society and either two years 
experience or two years graduate 
study in chemistry or chemical en- 
gineering or 

2. The completion of the require- 
ments for a degree in chemistry or 
chemical engineering in a nonaccred- 
ited educational institution and three 
or chemical en- 


years of chemical 


$49 


gineering work or three years of grad- 
uate study in chemistry or chemical 
engineering, or 

3. 


one or more branches of chemistry or 


Recognized accomplishment in 


chemical engineering. 

In April of this year a new defini- 
tion adopted by the Council incor- 
porates the idea of an internship, sim- 
ilar in principle to an internship in 
medicine. It provides for four differ- 
ent ways for qualifying as a chemist 
(see News Edition, p. 613, April 25, 
1944). 

Many chemists are sure to agree 
with Crossley that the two definitions 
publ ‘shed by the Council were accept- 
ed “without adequate consideration 
by all.” He recommends the adoption 
of the “The 
chemist is a person qualified to ascer- 


following definition: 
tain the facts of chemistry and to in- 
terpret them with usefulness and dis- 
tinction.” 

As a basis for discussion he also 
proposes the following methods for 
one to qualify as a chemist: 

1. Educational requirements: Cer- 
tification by a college of high standing 
that the person has completed satis- 
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factorily the requirements for a bach- 
elor’s degree, the courses leading to 
shall 


than forty per cent of studies in the 


which have included not less 


humanities and sixty per cent of chem- 
istry and related sciences. In addition, 


one year of post-graduate study, not 


less than seventy-five per cent of 
which is chemistry or chemical engi- 
neering. This educational require- 


ment may be waived where accom- 


plishment in the profession proves a 
The 


acceptance of evidence that one has 


person to have its equivalent. 


met the educational requirements for 
the profession admits him to the rank 
of junior chemist. 

A of 


two years of continued experience in 


Experience: minimum 


chemistry or chemical engineering 
may qualify a junior chemist for con- 
sideration of his acceptance as a chem- 
ist. This request may also be met by 


two vears of graduate study in chem- 
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istry or chemical engineering. The ex- 


perience must inoculate the young 
chemist with the virus of practicability 
without immunizing him against orig- 
inal thinking. 

The 


met the minimum experience require- 


z junior chemist, having 
ment, must provide affidavits from five 
responsible chemists, in a position to 
know his work, that in their judg- 


ment he qualifies for the profession. 


Having demonstrated that he 


4. 
has met the above requirements, the 
a certificate of 


chemist shall receive 


his admission to the profession as a 
chemist. 
“Professional solidarity can be 


achieved only by a definite concept of 
the obligations the profession imposes 
on its members.” 

Crossley’s scholarly analysis of the 
problem is recommended for your con- 


sideration. 


Necrology 


Emerson B. Helm 


Emerson B. Helm, director of re- 
search of the Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, died re- 


cently. He was born in Cleveland, 


September 29, 1893, and was educated 
at the University of Florida and Johns 
Hopkins, obtaining the Ph.D. degree 
from the latter university. 

1918 to 1924 he served 


From as 
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chemist for the Gebauer Chemical 
Corporation; from 1924 to 1927, as 
manufacturing chemist for the Emer- 
son B. Helm Chemical Company ; and 
from 1927 to the time of his death as 
director of research for the Industrial 


Rayon Corporation. 


He Fellow of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


became a 


in 1937. 


NECROLOGY 


Alexis Carrel 
Carrel, 


Paris, 


Dr. 


surgeon, 


Alexis biologist and 


died 


fifth, of a heart ailment, at the age 


in November 
ot seventy-one. 

His contributions to surgical tech- 
niques and his pioneer experimentation 
on the transplantation of organs, won 
the Nobel 
in 1912. 

Dr. Carrel carried on experiments 


at the Rockefeller Institute from 1906 


Prize in medicine for him 


until 1940, when he went to his native 
France on a mission for the French 
Ministry of Health. After the fall of 
France, he was appointed director of 
the Foundation for the study of Hu- 
man Relations by the Vichy regime. 

After the liberation of France, the 
de Gaulle Ministry of Public Health 
accused him of being a collaboration- 
which he denied. 


ist, vigorously 


Friends insist that his death was caus- 


ed by the shock of the accusations 
made against him. 
Dr. Carrel was educated at the 


University of Lyon, and the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


Chomas Midgley 


Thomas Midgley, Jr., 


the American Chemical Society, died 


president of 


at his home in Worthington, Ohio, 
November second, at the age of 55. 
Mid- 


famous as the inventor of ethyl 


At the time of his death Mr. 
gley, 


gasoline, and Freon, was vice presi- 


dent of the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion; vice president of Kinetic Chem- 
icals, Inc.; director of the Ethyl-Dow 
Corporation, and vice chairman of the 
National Inventors’ Council. 


He received many honors for his 
outstanding contributions to chem- 
istry. Among these awards were the 
Nichols Medal of the New York Sec- 
tion of The American Chemical So- 
ciety in 1923; the William H. Perkin 
Medal of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry in 1937 ; 
the Priestley Medal of the American 
Chemical Society in 1941, and the 
Willard Gibbs Medal of the Chicago 
Section of the American Chemical So- 


ciety in 1942. 


Mr. Midgley was born in Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, was educated at 
Cornell 


early researches on rubber tires, later 


University, and began his 
becoming vice president of General 


Motors Research Corporation. 


® 


Frank G. Hogan 
Frank X. Hogan, vice president in 
charge of of The Container 
Company, Van Wert, Ohio, died Sep- 
tember 30th at Monroe, New York. 
He was a veteran of World War I, 
had made outstanding 


sales 


and _ recently 
contributions to the development of 


containers for war materials. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 
250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of Butietin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. ¥ 





HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 


Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 
x*e* 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemisiry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 

Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 

211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 





EKROTH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemists - Biologists - Engineers 
Service in all matters involving the prac- 
tical application of Chemistry and cognate 
Sciences to the operations and problems of 
Industry and Commerce since 1889. Re. 
searches. Analyses. Bio-assays. 
EKROTH BUILDING 
Freeman & West Streets 
EVergreen 9-5040 Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


























COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Gustav Egloff 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


DonaLp H. ANDREWS 
FRANK G. BREYER 
Stuart R. BrRINKLEY 


Harry L. FIsHer 
DonaLp B. Keyes 


Rosert J. Moore 
Foster D. SNELL 


Raymonp E. Kirk W. D. TurNER 
FraNK O. LuNDSTROM 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 
Niagara Philadel phia 


Vew York 
A. Ltoyp TaYLor 
Washington 
T. H. TREMEARNE 
Baltimore 
Maurice SIecer 
Los Angeles 
R. J. ABERNETHY 


MEETING of the National 
l Council of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS was held on 
October 27, 1944, at the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion Club Rooms, 26th floor, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 4 p.m. 


with president Gustav Egloff presid- 


Friday, 


ing. 


The following officers and coun- 


A. W. BurweE.u 


Chicago 
GENE ABSON 


J. M. McIxtvain 
Miami Valley 
Harvey G. KITTREDGE 
Louisiana 
Haroitp A. Levey 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. Hii 


cilors were present: Messrs.: G. Eg- 
loff, H. L. Fisher, F. A. Hessel, W. 
H. Hill, J, M. Mellvain, R. J. 
Moore, H. S. Neiman, D. Price, M. 
Siegel, F. D. Snell, A. L. Taylor, M. 
Toch, and W. D. Turner. Drs. F. 
E. Breithut, M. L. Crossley, E. L. 
Luaces and Miss V. F. Kimball were 
present. 


The minutes of the previous meet- 
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ing were approved. 

The treasurer’s report was present- 
ed and accepted. 

The president read a letter from 
Miss Elsa Orent Keiles in which she 
of staff 
membership in the Institute. 


recommended ten her for 

Dr. Toch encouraged the councilors 
to go out and meet prospectiv e mem- 
bers of the Institute and interest them 
in the Institute’s activities. 

Dr. Luaces reported that 100 per 
cent of the staff of Chemical Develop- 
ments Corporation are now members 
of the Institute. 

Discussion took place regarding the 


type of editorial material which 
should be contained in the paper. The 
advantages of THE CHEMIST as an 
advertising medium were brought to 
the attention of the councilors who 
were asked to let potential advertisers 
of THe CHemist’s to 


know value 


them. 

Dr. Egloff reported that apparently 
it was difficult to interest chemists in 
their own professional standing. 

Dr. Turner reported for the com- 
mittee on licensing, that the commit- 
tee had held two meetings and that 
it was actively at work. 

Dr. Egloff called attention to the 
publication of the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers entitled, ““Techno- 
logists’ Stake in the Wagner Act,” 
and stated that it was a worthwhile 
document for consideration by every 
chemist. 


Dr. Egloff reported that a new 
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chapter of the Institute was in the 
process of being formed in Northern 
Ohio. 

The matter of an executive secre- 
tary was discussed and Dr. Egloft 
presented several applications for this 
position. Dr. Hessel reported that the 
Institute could carry a full-time man- 
aging secretary with an increase of 
five hundred in membership. The pres- 
ident to 


committee to consider this question 


was requested appoint a 
further, and he then appointed each 
member of the National Council to 
this committee so that the combined 
wisdom of the councilors would in- 
sure a wise choice of secretaries. 

Dr. Siegel recommended closer co- 
operation between the chapter and the 
National organization. 

Upon motion made and seconded 
new members were 


the following 


elected: 


Fellows 


Camelford, J. A. 
(1944), 1396 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cartwright, Leonard C. 
(1944), Director, 
Snell, Inc., Washington 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


D. 
Street, 


Research Foster 


305 


Doty, Carl B. 
(1944), Chemical Engineer, Eversharp, 
Inc., 1800 W. Roscoe, Chicago 13, IIl. 


Fuchs, Walter M. 
(1944), Consulting Chemist, 420 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 25, N. Y. 


COUNCIL 


Gaylor, Peter J. 
(1944), Chemical Engineer, Standard 
Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Goldsmith, Henry A. 


(1944), Chemist, Standard Varnish 
Works, 2600 Richmond Terrace, S. L., 
Bs 

Guiteras, Albert F. 
(1944), Research Director, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 305 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Hatch, George Bates 
(1944), Research Chemist, The Texas 


Company, Beacon Research Labs., Bea- 
con, N. Y. 
Henning, Charles W. 

1944), Technical Representative, Car- 
& Chemical 
East 52nd St., Los Angeles 11, Califor- 


bide Carbon Corp., 2305 
nia. 


Hill, Richard 


(1944), Chemist, Maywood Chemical 
Works, 100 W. Hunter Ave., Maywood, 
ae F 


Hochstadter, Irving 
(1944), 1255 Far Rockaway Blvd., Far 
Rockaway, Long Island. 


Ort, John M. 
(1944), Director of Laboratories, Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Co., 525 West 43rd 


Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 


Rugar, George F. 
(1944), Manager of Product Develop- 
ment, Diamond Alkali Company, P. O. 
Box 430, Painesville, Ohio. 


Strobl, Alexander 


(1944), Stroblite Company, 
52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


35 West 


Theis, Edwin L. 
(1944), Professor of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Ziffer, Frederick W. 
(1944), Assistant, Director of Labora- 
tories, American Pharmaceutical Co., 
Inc., 525 West 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Members 


Corvin, Irene 
(M.1944), Chemist, University of Chi- 
cago, Metallurgical Laboratory, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Hess, Paul S. 
(M.1944), 
National Lead Company, 105 York St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organic Research Chemist, 


Jura, George 
(1944), Resear 
of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, 


Issociate, University 
Department of Chemistry, 


Illinois. 


Morgan, William C. 
(M.1944), Chief, 
Laboratory, Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arsenal, 


Incendiary Filling 


Arkansas. 


Skarbek, Jeannette J. 
(M.1944), Technician, 
Department, Oil 
Company, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Patent 
Products 


Patent 
Universal 


There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 
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CHAPTERS 


Baltimore 


Chairman, Albin H. Warth Vice-chairman, Walter H. Hartung 
Secretary-treasurer, Edward M. Hanzely 
3816 Kimble Road 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 
Alternate, Julius F. Mueller 
News Reporter to THE CHEMIST, Ralph Lamenzo 


Chicago 
Chairman, Hilton I. Jones Vice-chairman, Robert J. Gnaedinger 
Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Riverside, Illinois 
Council Representative, Gene Abson 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, Albert Salathe Vice Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 
Secretary-treasurer, Major J. B. Ficklen 
L. A. C. Health Department 
808 N. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Council Representative, R. J. Abernethy 





DINNER meeting was _ held 
l September 28th, at Clark Hotel, 
Los Angeles, at 6:30 P. M., with R. 
Thirty-five 
members and guests were present. 


J. Abernethy presiding. 


Mr. Abernethy gave a brief review 
of the past year’s activities of the 
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Chapter and of the purposes of the 
INSTITUTE. He then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Stanley K. 
Cochems, executive secretary of the 
Los Angeles County Medical Asso- 
ciation, who took for his subject “The 


Need of Organization Today.” Fif- 


CHAPTERS 


teen years ago he started the Asso- 
ciation with a desk and chair, while 
now the assets, including real estate 
and library, are worth over a million 
dollars. 


engineering at Wisconsin but went 


He was educated in electrical 


into newspaper work and now runs 
the Medical Association very success- 
fully. 


In his talk and in the vigorous dis- 
cussion which tollowed, Mr. Cochems 
applied his experiences to the prob- 
lems of the A.I.C. A profession must 
be licensed. Standards must be high, 
and be maintained. The man makes 
the profession. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the organization is to enhance 
the profession. There is a code of 
Advertising cannot buy the 
bulletin or the real professional man. 
Dues in the Medical Association must 


ethics. 


be high as $17.50 goes to the county 


and $20.00 to the state. 


“No” 


man, and he had 


The Secretary must be a 


“Ves” 


best not be a member of the profession 


man, not a 


he serves. Executive secretaries are a 
profession by themselves. An organic 
chemist, for example, is not likely to 
be a good executive secretary because 
he is fundamentally a chemist. With 
the medical men, the emphasis is on 
the local body, rather than the na- 
know 
The 


reverse is true with the Dental Society 


tional, because the local men 


each other and local conditions. 


and the American Chemical Society 
where headquarters assume power to 
the detriment of local groups. A bul- 


letin should be a money maker and 


should belong to the organization and 
not to the advertisers. 


Mr. 


proposed a 


The nominating committee, 
Henderson, chairman, 


slate for election of officers as follows: 


Dr. Salathe, chairman; Mr. Green- 
hood, vice-chairman, and Major Fick- 
len, secretary-treasurer. The secretary 
Was instructed on motion to cast a 
favor of these 
candidates. The meeting adjourned at 


10 P.M. 


unanimous ballot in 


Miami Valley 


Chairman, E. L. Luaces 


Vice-chairman, J. M. Purdy 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 


Chemical Developments Corporation 


314 W. ist Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredge 
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Louisiana 


Chairman, D. F. J. Lynch 


Vice-chairman, C. S. Williamson, Jr. 


Secretary-treasurer, J. David Reid 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 
Council Representative, Harold A. Levey 
News Reporter to THr CuHemist, Helen M. Robinson 


FT HE October meeting was held at 

Loyola University on October 
16, at 8:00 o’clock. Mr. D. F. J. 
Lynch, chairman, called the meeting 
to order. A motion was passed that 
the committee on Public Relations and 
Legislation give consideration toward 
the formalities of an act for the rec- 
ognition of the chemist as a profes- 
sional worker or practitioner to be so 
recognized by law including registra- 
tion, for before the 
Louisiana State Legislature in its next 
meeting in May 1946. 

The subject for discussion 
“The Patent Situation as it Affects 
the Chemist.” Mr. T. H. Hopper 
acted as moderator. It was pointed 
out that research done in government 
laboratories is generally covered by 
Public Service Patents and this re- 
sults in an unsatisfactory situation. 
The object of a patent being to give 
exclusive rights to the manufacturer, 
a public patent is an anomaly in that 
a monopoly to everyone is not pos- 
sible. Although the theory of a Pub- 
lic Service patent is to reserve the 
profits and advantages from govern- 


presentation 


was 
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ment research and discoveries to the 
people, in actual fact it does not work 
out this way. The effect of a Public 
Patent in almost all cases is to throw 
the research or discovery into the dis- 
card. The people of the United 
States, to whom the patent is given, 
cannot afford individually to finance 
the additional work necessary to put 
the discovery into production and no 
private company will spend the money 
without some protection to give them 
a reasonable chance to get back their 
money. 

With the present system one com- 
pany would shoulder the expense to 
perfect the product or discovery but 
all other companies could share in 
the profits. For this reason, it was 
stated that industry would much pre- 
fer a government system whereby this 
type of patent was sold to the highest 
bidder or at least protection conferred 
in some way on the manufacturer dur- 
ing the necessarily costly period of 
development. 

The second report of the National 
Patent Planning Commission was con- 
sidered in some detail. This report 


CHAPTERS 


states that the American patent sys- to the patent office. This 
tem is sound and should be continued. court shall be the sole re- 
However, the public interest could be viewing body upon the de- 
protected by several modifications: nial of a patent by the pat- 
ent office. <A_ definitive 
1. All patent agreements yardstick as to what is an 
should be recorded. invention shall be estab- 

“ lished. 


2. A provision is proposed for 
cancellation of an issued 


ae 5. It is proposed that the pat- 
patent when later informa- 
: : ent term shall not endure 
tion shows it should not 
, more than twenty years 
have been issued. et ; 
after the application is 
3. A public register for the fled. 
declaration of licensing of 
patents under reasonable During the discussion the opinion 
terms is proposed. was expressed that patent cases should 
be judged by those with at least some 
4. It is proposed that a single knowledge of the science in question. 
court of patent appeals be It was pointed out that chemists wish- 
established and any new ed that lawyers would make the law 
evidence brought out in simpler while lawyers no doubt would 
suits shall be referred back like chemists to simplify their science. 
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For Your Library 


OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fieser <nd 
Fieser. B. C. Heath and Company. 
1944. 1091 pp. Trade edition 
$8.00. Student edition $6.00. 


text on in- 
It is a 


This is an excellent 
troductory organic chemistry. 
big book (an abridged edition is plan- 
ned) of 1043 pages of subject matter ; 
the size is necessary, however, in or- 
der adequately to treat the large num- 
ber of topics discussed. It is written 
in a clear and interesting style that 
should prove attractive both to stu- 
dents and others. It is unusually well 
indexed. 
The 


matter is along conventional 


classification of the subject 
lines. 
Although the student is given an early 
introduction to aromatic compounds 
by way of a number of formulas and 
brief explanations, the text neverthe- 
less clearly divides the aliphatic com- 
pounds from the aromatic. 

About one-third of the book is de- 
This 


lengthy treatment of aromatics is, per- 


voted to aromatic compounds. 


haps, not justified on the basis of the 
present day relative importance of the 
subject. However, much of the mate- 
rial is of such an instructive nature it 
should be of considerable value in bet- 
tering the understanding of the stu- 
dent on the entire subject of organic 


chemistry. If the section were to be 
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shortened at all the space obtained 
could profitably be devoted to the in- 
clusion of a chapter on heterocyclic 
compounds. These compounds, at 
present, receive only a scattered treat- 
ment. 

An outstanding feature of Fieser 
and Fieser’s book is the insertion, at 
various points, of special chapters on 
such subjects as petroleum, rubber, 
synthetic 


microbiological processes, 


fibers, elastics and resins, accessory 
dietary factors and advances in chem- 
otherapy. The authors suggest these 
chapters for optional reading. In the 
opinion of the reviewer these valuable 
chapters should be “required” read- 
ing. 

An up-to-date presentation of ma- 
terial is stressed throughout the book. 
Modern theories are consistently em- 
phasized. New industrial applications 
are pointed out. For example, in the 
chapter on synthetic resins a short dis- 
cussion is given of organosilicon poly- 
mers. 

The text is attractively bound and 
well printed. It appears to be relative- 
ly free of errors. It should be well 
received by both students and teach- 
ers; likewise it should appeal to the 
interested reader seeking to be brought 
up-to-date in the subject. 


—C. A. MacKenzie, F.A.I.C. 
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PHYSIKO-CHEMISCHER MESSUNGEN. 
(Manual of Physical - Chemical 
Measurements) Edited by C. Dru- 


cker. Fifth Revised Edition. Dover 
Publications. Published by author 
ity of U. S. Alien Property Cus- 


dian. 986 pp. 6” x 9”. $4.95. 

This volume, published in German, 
was written and compiled by Wil- 
helm Ostwald, R. Luther, W. Ger- 
lack, and C. Drucker, and is released 
under license No. A-194 by the Alien 
Property Custodian. It was originally 
copyrighted in 1931 by Academische 
Verlagsgesellschaft M. B. H., Leipzig. 

The 


ed into English and a German-Eng- 


Table of Contents is translat- 


lish glossary of technical terms has 
been added. 

This well-known manual contains 
methods for physical measurements in 
all fields of 
bibliographic and reference material. 


® 


Schaar and Company, 754 West 


Lexington Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, 


chemistry and includes 


have just issued their new Catalog 
No. 44, Part 1, (Selected Laboratory 


Equipment), containing 320 pages. 
Copies may be obtained on request 


from the company, by mentioning 


THE CHEMIST. 


® 


Acheson Colloids Corporation has 
Technical Bulletin No. 1601 


which contains a partial bibliography 


issued 


on Graphite. 
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Moror Fuet From MOotasses. 
William L. Owen. Sugar, 90 pp. 
6” x 9”. $5.00. 


This is a collection of eleven briet 


but interesting articles discussing 
mainly the economic aspects of pro- 
ducing motor fuel, having the same 
octane rating as the better grades of 
gasoline, from ethyl alcohol and buty] 
alcohol. Examples are given of those 
countries with large supplies of raw 
relatively small re- 


materials and 


sources in petroleum. An attempt is 
made to show that the utilization of 
surplus molassses and grains would be 
considerable if a program of motor 
from these crops be 


that 


fuel production 


carried out. It is also stressed 
molasses and the starches of grains can 
furnish a satisfactory raw material for 
The book 


tables and graphs and 66 references. 


-H. Tauber, F.A.I.C. 


Dri-Steam Products,  Inc., 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. have 


just issued a new catalog, which lists 


rubber. contains several 


9 


strainers, and de- 


@® 


York Journal of 


their separators, 


superheaters. 


The New 


merce has issued “Transition Oppor- 


Co m- 


tunities,” a postwar study with special 
consideration on sales opportunities in 
foreign and domestic markets. Copies 
are 25 cents each from the Journal at 


63 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 


Two articles on the control of scale 
and corrosion in engine jacket cool- 
ing systems are contained in the Sep- 
tember issue of H-O-H Lighthouse, 
house organ of D. W. Haering and 
Company, Inc. The first article, on 
“Diesel Engine Cooling Water Treat- 
ment,” gives the results of tests by 
one of the major railroads. The sec- 
ond, on “Scale and Corrosion Control! 
in Engine Jacket Cooling Systems” is 
of interest to operators of water cool- 
ed equiment. A copy of the Light- 
house may be obtained from the com- 
pany at 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, by mentioning THE 
CHEMIST. 


® 


booklets, 
“The Properties and uses of Ethyl 
Cellulose,” and the other on “Ethyl 
Cellulose Resins 


and Plasticizers,”’ have been publish- 


Two tecinical one on 


Formulations with 


ed by Hercules Powder Company’s 
Cellulose Products Department, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


® 


Research Today, Publication of the 
Lilly Laboratories of Eli 
Lilly and Company, in its Fall issue 


Research 


features an article on “Malaria.” 


Bakelite Revieu 


tures “Designed for Living—the in- 


for October fea- 


fluence of plastics on postwar furni- 


ture manufacture and design.” 
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Interchemical Review, published by 


the Research Laboratories of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, New York, 
features articles on ‘Particle Size 


Analysis,” and “Spectrophotometry in 
Evaluating Colorants,” in its Autumn 


issue. 


Positions Available 


CHEMISsT (statistician). For assign- 
ment under supervision to analysis of 
fundamental data on ammunition. 
B.S. degree required. Ballistic experi- 
ence position. 


desirable. Permanent 


Salary open. 


CHEMIST (physical). For research 
under supervision on application of 
new techniques in developing new 
chemicals in presence of non-aqueous 
B.S. Per- 


manent position. 


media. degree required. 


Salary open. 
CHEMIST (organic). For supervis- 
ed assignments in organic and physical 
chemistry in field of microscopy cor- 
related with research in field of col- 
M.S. or 


industrial 


loids. Ph.D. or equivalent 


experience. Position per- 


manent. Salary open. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. To assist 
in operation of various types of equip- 
ment such as cathode rav oscillograph, 
flash photographic equipment. Special- 
ized training, experience in ballistics 
required. Permanent position. Salary 


open. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMIST. For concentrat- Roy C. Newton, F.A.L.C., vice 
ed independent research and applica- president, Swift and Company, Chi- 
tion of electrolytic techniques to non- cago, discussed “New Research De- 
aqueous solvents. Doctorate degree velopments in Industry” at a joint 
preferred. Man over 30 desired. Per- luncheon, held on November fifteenth, 
manent position. Salary open. Lasalle Hotel, Chicago, attended by 

the Chicago Association of Commerce 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER (Pilot _ and the local section of the American 
Plant). For engineering in heavy Chemical Society. 











chemical industrial field involving pi- 


lot plant design, layout, etc. Mini- w.S,. PURDY COMPANY. INC. 


mum requirement, B.S. degree and Est. 1865 
industrial experience in design and Research and Analytical Chemists 
operation of pilot plant equipment. Chemical Testing 
Permanent position. Salary open. and 
? Research Projects 
For the above positions, all of 49 wrorer Street New York 5, N. Y. 
which are in the St. Louis area, please HAnover 2-3772 


reply to Box 111, THe CHEMIST. 
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Quick Shortcut to Chemical Information 
USES and APPLICATIONS 
of CHEMICAL and 
RELATED MATERIALS 


A Guide to Their Current Industrial Uses, Potential Applications. 
and Sales Possibilities 
Compiled and Edited by Thomas C. Gregory 
Specialist in Chemical Market and Literature Research 


VOLUME II JUST PUBLISHED 


Contains a vast fund of vital data in readily accessible form. Provides 
a guide to the industrial uses, potential applications and sales possi- 
bilities of almost 8,000 important substances in more than fifty leading 
industries. 

All uses, general and specific, are classified by industries arranged 
alphabetically. Synonyms, as well as names of each substance are 
given in the most important foreign languages. Most uses covered by 
effective patents, either U. S. or foreign, are so indicated by the 
appropriate patent number. 

The utility of Volume I to its owners will be greatly increased by the 
inclusion in Volume II of a complete subject index to both volumes 
according to use. In addition to this valuable feature, Volume II 
contains an index to the patents given in both volumes, as well as the 
name and address of the patent owners. 

Because of the wide range of materials and the conc'ceness of presen- 
tation, these books are invaluable to all those whose business deals 
with chemicals, related materials and process industries including 
salesmanagers, manufacturers, libraries, attorneys, advertising agen- 
cies, teachers and students. 


Volume 1 Volume II 
653 double 527 double 
column pages column pages 


Send Today for New Free Catalog “Let’s Look It Up” (200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Also Publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Metals and 
Alloys, Scientific, Technical and Architectural Books. 
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NOVEMBER 
Meeting Dates 
Nov. 27. Meeting Los Angeles Chap- 
ter. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CuHeMists, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Speaker: Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
president, A.I.C. “The Activities 
of the Institute.” 


Nov. 28. Meeting. Pennsylvania 
Chapter. THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEeEMISTs. Engineers’ 


Club, Philadelphia. 


Dec. 1. New York Chapter of THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists 26th Floor. No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers: 
Col. L. T. Sutherland, C.W.S., 
“The Synthetic Plastics Industry— 
Random Observations,” Dr. C. L. 
Mantell, Consulting Chemical En- 
gineer, “The Non-ferrous Metals 
During the War and in the Post- 


war Period.” 


Dec. 8. Dinner Meeting, Chicago 
Chapter, THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE oF CHeEMists. Huyler’s Res- 
taurant, 310 South Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago. 6 p. m. Speakers: 
Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, president, 


Scientific Oil Compounding Com- 


pany; E. Gordon Fox, vice presi- 
dent; Freyn Engineering Com- 
pany; Dr. A. J. Carlson, profes- 
sor emeritus, University of Chi- 


cago, and president, American As- 
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sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. Subject: “What Shall We 
Do With Germany ?” 


Dec. 14. Dinner and Business Meet- 
ing. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists, Northway Apartments, Balti- 
more, 6:30 p. m. 


1945. 


Association of 


Jan. 12, Technical Meeting, 
American Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, New York 


Section. 


Jan. 26. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists 26th Floor. No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Speakers: 
C. L. Gabriel, Vice President, Pub- 
licker Alcohol Com- 
pany, “Recent Developments in 
Fermentation Chemistry”; Dr. 
Evan C. Williams, Director of Re- 
search, General Aniline and Film 

“The Chemist in 


Commercial 


Corporation, 
Management.” 


Jan. 30. Meeting. Pennsylvania 
Chapter. THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Club, Philadelphia. 


Engineers’ 


Feb. 15. Meeting Baltimore Chap- 
ter. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF CHEMISTS. 


Feb. 26. Meeting. Washington, D. C. 
Chapter. THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS. Speaker: Dr. 
Gustav Egloff, president, A.I.C. 


>, 


“Manufacturind 
Experience 





Fine chemicals for the professions and 


Determination of comparative melting 
industry since 1818. 


points in the Merck Research Lab- 
oratories. 


MERCK has 
THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION 


for Laboratory Chemicals 
¢ One of the unique “Merck Cross 
Tables” in the Merck Analytical Lab- 
oratories. 





wation-Wide 
pistripution — 


Stock points strategically located from 
coast to coast. 


RAHWAY, N. J.«<== 
Chemist-11-44 
Periodic Chart of the Elements 





A corner of the Merck Packaging 
Laboratory. 


pene MERCK & CO., Inc. Ma nifuclurving the mets 

Please send me the following charts: 
Sensitivity of Qualitative Reactions 
Sensitivity Chart 
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GAS HEAT 


Gravity Convection 


STERILIZER 
or OVEN 


Maximum Temp. 400°F. 











* 


HRU A NEW injection prin- 
ciple, clean air is forced 
through the sterilizing chamber, 


producing a uniform tempera- 
ture ideal for drying operations, 





as well as for sterilizing of instru- THERMOSTATIC 
ments, utensils, glassware and GAS CONTROL VALVE 
other materials. Optional equipment, 
Burner is below the floor, in a $35.00 extra, installed 
heating compartment separated at factory. Enables 
from the working chamber. Eas- automatic control by 
ily lighted through front port governing gas flow. 
with sliding shutter. Gas fumes Calibrated reference 
cannot contaminate the load, dial. Easytoset, simple 
being confined to the heating and trouble-free. 








compartment, and exhausting 
through a 4” dia. flue. 





Large door facilitates loading and unloading. Size .........+.. 
Latticed shelves are adjustable for height in Shelves included ...... econ HE mesene 3 
steps of 114”, supported on three sets of racks, See ES 29” 
permitting them to be pulled half-way out. Wee MP ach itciad dé aomhaae ee sa 19” 

Cabinet is triple-w allied, welded rust-resisting ee ERC 19"......24" 
steel, with 1” glass wool insulation between - ~ a - 
outer walls of cabinet sides, top and door, to Guteiee width ............. 28"...... 34 
promote efficiency. Heavy brass door hardware, ; depth .......... »+T6"..... -20" 
positive locking latch and cool composition - height ..... chesees Oe ecccssn 37" 
handle. Kem-Resist finish, attractive,easy to clean. Dt snetev eats aseeunsay $80.00. . .$130.00 


Designers and Builders of Modern Laboratory Equipment 
1790-34 NORTH SPRINGFIELD AVE. CHICAGO. MLLINO'S. U. S. A 


PAR EXCL ISI N PRECISION SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 




















A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
| side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
| 
| 





to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL -REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


























